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MOTIVATION RESEARCH FOR 
INSURANCE 


Wru11M H. WanpdEL 
Nationwide Insurance Companies 


The term “motivation research” is said to have been so thoroughly 
exploited commercially that one no longer knows what it means.* 
Consequently, the author must offer his own operational definition, 
designed chiefly to suit his own convenience and to serve as a point 
of departure. Motivation research is the study of consumers to deter- 
mine why they act or think as they do. 

Although properly a branch of the study of human behavior, 
motivation research is limited to consumers and their attitudes and 
actions regarding the purchase of goods and services. While often 
associated only with the use of “projective techniques,” it is not 
necessarily so limited in its tools; even when the techniques it em- 
ploys are highly specialized, the resources of several fields of the 
social sciences are brought into play—those of economics, sociology, 
psychology, and social anthropology. Nor is the interest in consumer 
behavior limited to one aspect of consumer behavior, namely pur- 
chasing. The motivation of motivation research is to discover how 
other aspects of behavior, past or present, may be affecting the cur- 
rent purchasing program of a consumer or of a household. 

The widespread interest in consumer behavior and motivation is 
relatively recent. Although economists have long been familiar with 
concepts of psychic income and satisfaction, it is only within the 
past ten years that there has burgeoned a tremendous amount of 
work and literature on the clinical and qualitative analysis of con- 
sumer motivation.? This has been supported by such an interest 
among persons concerned with advertising, selling, and related fields, 
that some people are calling it a fad. Nevertheless, this interest 
must be yxegarded as a tribute. It demonstrates that enough research 
has Seen done to develop a sufficient body of motivational theory to 
permit these clinical and qualitative analyses to yield useful results. 

1 Robert Ferber, “Projective Techniques from an Analytical Point of 
View,” Consumer Behavior and Motivations. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
February, 1956, p. 108. 

2 See, for example, the bibliographies in Consumer Behavior, Lincoln H. 
Clark, Editor. New York University Press, 1954, pp. 120-128, and in Con- 
sumer Behavior and Motivation, R. H. Cole, Editor. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, February, 1956, pp. 118-121. 
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Businessmen are becoming increasingly aware that social scientists 
have developed methods and a body of knowledge on human moti- 
vation which can be useful to them. 


Value of Motivation Research 


Perhaps the greatest significance of this new interest in motiva- 
tion research, from the standpoint of business in general and insur- 
ance in particular, is the new position accorded the desires of the 
consumer as a major factor in determining product design, service, 
and price. The insurance business has not been free from the criti- 
cism, applied to business in general, that it has either thought of 
the consumer as the “economic man” calculating in pennies the 
marginal utility of diverse products and services before making a 
purchase, or of a captive and docile audience whose consent can 
be engineered by advertising, or as a machine whose preferences 
can readily be determined from simple yes and no answers or 
from records of purchasing behavior. There has been some dis- 
position in the insurance business to develop a contract, price it, 
- and then place it on the market in the hope that the public will 
like it. If the public doesn’t like it, something is wrong with the 
public, a something that may perhaps be remedied by hard selling 
or improved advertising or other merchandising methods. This is 
“top-down” merchandising, starting with the product and with 
some emphasis on anticipating and outwitting the consumer, rather 
than “bottom-up,” starting with what consumers want. It even lacks 
effective two-way communication between the seller and the buyer. 

The shift in orientation toward the “bottom-up” approach, which 
motivation research evidences, is supported and made more neces- 
sary by the growing autonomy of the consumer. This, in turn, is 
supported by the relative growth in the number of middle-income 
families, substantial increases in real income, and the mounting pro- 
portion of income that can be spent at the consumer’s discretion. 
These have meant a better chance for more families to have an 
orderly style of spending, reduced pressure to compete with others 
in forms of conspicuous consumption, and more opportunity to de- 
velop qualitatively distinctive tastes. In other words, there is an 
increasing freedom of choice in expenditures (and in time), and 
increasing and more refined exercise of critical judgment regarding 
goods and services, and consequently, a shift in consumer decision- 
making from the seller to the buyer. 

The concern of insurance institutions with this trend and with 
motivational research which attempts to discover consumers’ atti- 
tudes, intentions, and the “why” of their living and spending pat- 
terns, is very broad and deep, especially under our rather loose 
definition of motivation research. In broad terms, consumers’ atti- 
tudes and expectations regarding their outlook for increased, de- 
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creased, or stationary incomes; for changes in both the amount and 
form of savings and debt; for expenditures for homes and durable 
goods, especially automobiles, have both a general and special 
interest for insurance companies. This is true because these attitudes 
and expectations influence at least three phases of an insurance 
company’s operations: the public’s acceptance of various forms of 
insurance protection, the company’s decisions regarding volume and 
channels of investment, and the level of costs which underlie claims 
payments. 

The importance to insurance of consumer research regarding 
factors broadly affecting the national economy should not be mini- 
mized. However, this is not the motivation research which is most 
commonly viewed as being directly pertinent to doing a better, 
more intelligent, job of merchandising insurance, of bringing cov- 
erages close in line with what people want, and of providing more 
satisfactory service. One thinks rather of that motivation research 
which deals with the bases for consumer preferences and attitudes 
as to expenditures for insurance versus other logically alternative 
choices (life insurance versus bonds), characteristics of insurance 
companies (such as size, reputation, form of organization), con- 
tract provisions, rate levels, agents’ and companies’ service. This type 
of research may be especially significant with regard to insurance 
contracts which provide substantially the same protection at small 
price differentials. Note, however, that the usefulness of such re- 
search is not confined to moving more people to buy a certain kind 
or amount of insurance. This research can be equally valuable in 
providing guides to improved coverages, in developing “package” 
contracts, in establishing modes of premium payments more in 
accord with consumer’s budget requirements, and in re-defining 
the functions of agents. It has even been used to aid in the choice 
of a company name. More fundamentally, with more complete 
knowledge of consumers’ attitudes and expectations of what insur- 
ance institutions should do for them, a company may net only try 
to present itself publicly as being that kind of company, but may 
actually become so. 

There are other areas of motivation research which are of con- 
cern to insurance institutions although they do not come to mind 
so readily. Even though insurance institxtions generally do not 
provide direct medical service, they do compensate for a substantial 
portion of hospital, surgical, and medical-care costs. It is important, 
then, to take into account the attitudes of consumers toward the 
receipt of care from hospitals and doctors, toward charges for med- 
ical services, whether insured or uninsured, and toward the various 
organizational frameworks through which medical care is rendered. 
All these can have an impact on medical care costs, and indirectly 
on premiums, and on the form in which protection against these 
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costs can best be provided. Another example in this general cate- 
gory would be of consumer attitudes toward safe driving and the 
various measures which can be taken to achieve greater safety on 
the highway, in the home, and at the work place. While no product 
is necessarily involved in such research, it may be important to sell 
a service or a concept, and success in such selling may depend on 
how well the consumer’s attitude and motivations are understood. 
Lastly, it must be recognized that government now provides a 
wide range of insurance services and that government is mcre and 
more assuming the role of the primary source of people’s security. 
If private insurance institutions are to adopt positions toward gov- 
ernment insurance which are realistically related to consumers’ atti- 
tudes, and certainly if they hope to influence these attitudes, a cor- 
rect assessment of consumers’ views is important. 
With all these poteritial uses for motivation research, it is prob- 
ably wise to note a few reservations. 


Limitations on the Use of Motivation Research 


First, the experts do not always agree oa the validity of results 
obtained from that motivation research which is based on a limited 
number of cases studied intensively by the use of such methods as 
depth interviews, word association, and projection techniques. Even 
the strongest supporters of motivation research concede that it is 
not a panacea. There is good anu there is bad motivation research, 
just as there is good and bad conventional market research. And 
there is some marked difference of opinion as to the relative value 
of this approach as against that of quantitative measurements of 
observed behavior or of responses to questionnaires. Some say that 
the small-sample intensive interview technique may be an excellent 
source of hunches or hypotheses which may be extremely useful 
but may not be reliable without quartitative testing. It sometimes 
appears that the motivation research itself is based on a limited 
number of hypotheses, extracted trem prominent schools of psy- 
chology, psychiatry, or psychoanalysis, and it is no surprise to find 
the hypotheses validated by the reseazch. Some criticize that type 
of motivation research which does not take into account the full 
range of the income and expenditure pattern of the consumer unit. 
When the experts disagree on methods, the lay-businessman, con- 
vinced of the need for consumer orientation and a fuller understand- 
ing of his market, can either just hope for the best or try to assure 
maximum validation of the results presented to him. The important 
thing is for him is to be patient with some methodologies which may 
be still in an adolescent stage and try to maintain a perspective with 
regard to all the marketing research tools that are available to him. 

A second caution is that it is possible to oversimplify the moti- 
vations and attitudes of a market of consumers by failing to recog- 
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nize that there may be significant differences between different 
segments of the market, based on differences in socio-economic 
status. These differences, marked by such things as education and 
zone of residence, connote differing styles of life, expectations, and 
aspirations. These socio-economic distinctions may reflect them- 
selves in differences as to whether people buy insurance mostly on 
their own initiative or have to be “sold,” their attitude toward 
the use of life insurance to budget savings, their felt need for per- 
sonal and frequent contact with an agent, their assessment of the 
characteristics of insurance companies, their handling of the family 
budget and its effect on the desired frequency of premium pay- 
ment, and the scope of insurance services desired. Perhaps the field 
of major medical insurance is a good illustratio:: of an area in which 
differences in needs felt by various groups may result in various 
forms of coverage. The point, of course, is tha’ if different segments 
of the market have different motivations, all segments will not re- 
spond to the same appeals. 

A third point is that motivation research rests in large part on 
the power of the consumer to exercise discretion in buying goods 
and serv.ces. But some insurance is bought as the result of actions 
of someone other than the insured, as ia the case of group insurance 
or when a car mortgage must be protected. Even when the insur- 
ance purchase is within the discretion of the buyer, he will find 
that some lines of insurance will offer a wide range of choice in 
contracts; whereas, in other lines his choice of proffered contracts 
is relatively limited. For example, in life insurance he can choose 
anything from ordinary life to retirement income; but in fire insur- 
surance he is confined to the standard form. 

There is evidence that socio-economic differences, while impor- 
tant, have a varying impact depending on the degree of discretion 
available to the consuiner.* Somewhat associated with this point is 
the fact that there are also degrees to which the expenditure in- 
volved in the purchase of insurance is of such major importance 
as to bring into play the possibility of considerable deliberation, 
information-seeking, and consultation. This possibility is, of course, 
also affected by the amount of previous experience the consumer 
has had with a company and its services, a factor whose importance 
cannot be overestimated. It is also affected by the degree of urgency 
with which insurance is needed. 

One problem.the insurance business encounters may be unique. 
There is evidence that in certain areas associated with insurance, 
consumers’ felt needs and expectations go beyond what the business 
may feel to be properly insurable under common definitions of in- 


surance. Examples may be maternity care and the coverage of 


Simon Dinitz, Insurance Consumption Patterns. Nationwide Mutual In- 
surance Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1955, p. 25. 
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aerials under extended coverage. In such cases the business must 
decide whether to meet the expressed need by a broadened con- 
ception of its functions as an institution or to insist that these needs 
be satisfied in other ways. 


Growing Acceptance of Motivation Research 


Despite these considerations, motivation research has performed 
and is performing a great service. Perhaps its greatest contribution 
is to focus attention on decision-making by consumers and on the 
fact that psychological and social factors, motives, attitudes, and 
opinions play a vital role in economic as well as political activities. 
It is finding ways to uncover unconscious, as well as conscious, 
motives and attitudes and to measure and quantify them. It is de- 
stroying the conception that the consumer is an automation. In 
uncovering the degree of latitude and discretion which consumers 
have in their buying behavior, it is also pointing to the need for 
business to adapt its products and services to the real needs which 
.the consumer wishes to have satisfied. 

Motivation research is also serving an important purpose in 
bringing to light the tremendous range of factors which contribute 
to consumer decisions and hence points up the inadequacy of a 
simple single index. Love of adventure, insecurity, prejudice, love, 
and pride are often of more significance in determining market re- 
sponses than such objective factors as income or age. Such research 
can also, however, reveal the relative strengths of motivational 
forces and of conditioning circumstances or correlates, such as the 
amount of income or credit and family responsibilities. Although 
the conditioning circumstances may strongly suggest one line of 
action, the motivational forces—opinions, attitudes, and expecta- 
tions—act as a filter, at some times offsetting the favorable indica- 
tior.s suggested by increases in income or birth of children, at other 
times forcing action in spite of an unfavorable turn in conditions. 
Motivation research, in putting motivational factors into greater 
perspective, helps particularly to put the consumer's attitude toward 
the price of insurance alone in proper relationship to his regard 
for what satisfactions he expects to receive for his premium pay- 
ments. 

It is certain that there will be a great increase in research on 
consumer motivation. This will be due in part to the business com- 
munity’s growing awareness of the uses to which the newly-de- 
veloped methods and knowledge of motivation can be put. It will 
also be due to the continued improvement of research methods, 
especially those for quantitative measurement of the strength of 
certain human motives, for better understanding of consumers’ 
standards and values, and for measurement of the effect of changes 
in the consumer's circumstances on his attitudes and preferences. 
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The possibilities for profitable use of motivation research by 
insurance companies have been suggested above in general terms. 
But enough has been said to suggest that great benefits may be 
derived from a better knowledge of consumer motivations, benefits 
which will inure to the consumer in the forms of more satisfactory 
coverages and services and in the translation of insurance com- 
panies into the kinds of institutions which are genuinely concerned 
with meeting people’s needs and are accepted as such. 








MANAGEMENT RETURNS FROM 
INSURANCE RESEARCH 


Tuomas C. MorriLu 


Late in 1954, the State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany undertook a comprehensive market study in the field of auto- 
mobile insurance. The project was divided into two parts, the first 
of which is called a “Basic Study of the Market for Automobile 
Insurance.” Part II is titled: “A Psychological Analysis of the Market 
for Automobile Insurance.” The objective of both was more infor- 
mation on the automobile insurance business and the market for 
this service. Management was interested in obtaining facts; not 
propaganda material or support for sacred cows. 

So far as the author knows, ro other market research project 
yet completed in the insurance business compares with this study 
in scope. It is presented here as a case history, to show by example 
the returns that management may expect from research in the field 
of insurance marketing.’ 

The company’s advertising agency? first proposed a market study. 
The sums of money being spent on national advertising were large 
_ enough to merit analysis as to how it could be made most effective. 

Information was also needed on the amount of advertising necessary 
to do the job desired and to determine the appeals to which people 
would respond. 

But advertising questions are only a part of the marketing prob- 
lem. Management wanted to know why people buy automobile in- 
surance; why and how they choose a particular company; why some 
people buy it only to drop it later; and what people are looking for 
in price, coverage, and service. 

In State Farm Mutual, advertising is an integral part of a market- 
ing program that recognizes the company’s particular status and 
objectives in the market place. The company is an independent 
organization which is competitive in price, coverage, service, and 
method of distribution. Since 1942 it has been the leading writer 
of automobile insurance.* Despite a ten-fold growth since that 

1 This article represents the first discussion of the State Farm Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company’s study to be released by a member of management 
for publication. 

2 Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc., of Chicago, Illinois. 

3On June 30, 1956, the company insured 4,300,000 cars; and in 1955 the 
company had earned automobile premiums of $225,754,000. 
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year, the company’s leadership is more strongly challenged today 
than ever before. In 1954, when the market study was begun, the 
tightening competitive situation in automobile insurance added to 
the attractions of a marketing reappraisal. 


How the Studies Were Conducted 


A close working relationship was maintained between represen- 
tatives of the company and its advertising agency throughout the 
project. Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt, head of the agency’s research 
department and Dr. Dik Twedt,.at that time a research supervisor, 
were responsible for the structure, content, and administration of 
the study.* 

In all the interviews, the identity of the client: was concealed 
from both the interviewers and those interviewed in order to avoid 
bias in either the questions or the answers. In the fact-finding study, 
households were selected on a probability basis so that each car- 
owning household in the company’s operating area had an equal 
chance of being selected. Since, despite call-backs, not all assigned 
householders could be found at home, a limited substitution rule 
was provided. The net result was the completion of 7,375 valid and 
usable interviews out of an assigned 7,500. Within each household, 
interviews were made with the member who knew the most about 
buying automobile insurance. There were 4,854 car-owners in the 
sample. The table of car-owning respondents follows: 


Total Total 

Car Owners Insured Car Owners 

* No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Male Head of Household 8,116 64 2,786 68 
Female Head of Household 1,354 28 1,271 29 
Other Female Adult 291 6 261 6 
Other Male Adult 93 2 80 2 
4,854 100 4,398 100 


Part Two, or the psychological study, was based on group and 
individual interviews. The findings were summarized in a narrative 
report. The techniques and devices used in the interviews are de- 
scribed in the report as follows: 


“THE METHOD .. . The approach is one which attempts to 
construct a ‘picture’ of automobile insurance as the respondents see 
it. It is an attempt to report just how the people of the sample look 
at automobile insurance. By using their own categories and their 

*Part One, the fact-finding portion, was assigned to Market Facts, Inc., 
which made the interviews and tabulated the data. The cost was borne by 
State Farm Mutual. Part Two was emeaersoiny he eng Gleiss and Benn, Inc., 
at the expense of the advertising agency as part of its client service, with the 
specific purpose of testing advertising copy appeals through motivation research. 
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expression of feelings about the subiect, some assessment of why 
they have such attitudes can be made. 

“THE DATA ... The data are of two basic kinds: One kind is 
a series of tape-recorded ‘snowball’ type interviews and the other is 
a group of questionnaires. 

“The ‘snowball interviews’ are non-directive, conversational inter- 
views with small groups of working class men, including farmers. 

“Eight tape-recorded interviews were taken from the following 
areas: Chicago, South Bend, Detroit, Minneapolis, Washington 
(D.C.), Los Angeles, Albion (Michigan) and Birmingham. The 
groups included from four to six men. 

“In addition, fifty-two individual interviews were made with 
other men from these same areas. These respondents were inter- 
viewed with projective testing materials. The questions, though 
focused upon specific areas, are intentionally phrased to allow the 
respondent a good deal of latitude in terms of his interpretation 
and response. The questionnaires contain the following projective 
devices: incomplete sentences (in which respondents complete 
. sentences related to auto insurance ), narrative projection (in which 

respondents reveal their own feelings through stories ), and balloon 
tests (in which respondents teil whet a cartoon character’s answers 
might be to a key remark about auto insurance ).” 


What the Company Learned 


The net impact of these studies on management was expressed 
by Adlai H. Rust, President of State Farm Mutual, in these words: 
(1) State Farm must be highly competitive pricewise with no sacri- 
fice of standards of quality; (2) In rendering service, the company 
should be prompt and provide needed emotional support to the 
client; (3) Steps should be taken to make more people aware of 
the company. This expression synthesized a wealth of specific in- 
formation gathered from both studies. Much of the statistical data 
is of internal interest only, for example, how the company’s policy- 
holders as a group compare with all insured car owners in age, 
income level, family composition, and rural versus urban residency. 

Other findings have general application, with the proviso that 
the sample is based on the company’s operating area, which in 1954 
did not include New York, New Jersey, or New England. 

A few highlights of the findings are as follows: 


Car Ownership: 


A. Two-thirds of households own one or more cars. 
60% own one car 
_T% own more than one car 
67% own cars 
B. Car ownership is highest in the age groups from 25 to 50. 
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C. The largest single group of car owners is made up of families 
in which both parents are 25 or older, and the children are under 
16. This group accounts for 39 per cent of all car owners. 

D. Television ownership among car owners is 64 per cent, com- 
pared with 57 per cent television ownership among all U. S. house- 
holds (as of August, 1954). 


General: 


A. When insured drivers drop their insurance and fail to take 
it out with any company, the most common reason given is “no 
money.” 

B. The husband “knows most” about choosing auto insurance 
in 79 per cent of the families, but about half of the respondents re- 
ported that they discussed its purchase with their spouses. 

C. Most people get in touch with their insurance companies 
through a friend, relative, or neighbor. 

D. About half of all insured car owners think there is some 
difference in rates charged by different companies for automobile 
insurance. 

E. As previous surveys also have shown, people usually seek 
out the agent rather than the reverse. 

F. In general, people are well satisfied with the way their auto- 
mobile insurance claims have been handled, regardless of the com- 
pany insuring them. 

G. There is a wide variation from state to state in knowledge 
of and attitudes toward safety responsibility laws. Sixty per cent of 
car owners thought their state had such a law, and 45 per cent 
thought it was a “good” law. 

H. The maiority of insured car owners believe there is little 
difference between “mutual” and “stock” companies. The hoary stock 
versus mutual struggle suggests a closer look at this finding. Ac- 
tually, mutuals held a slight edge over stock companies where a 
preference was made, 596 to 440; but 3,362 out of 4,398 respondents 
showed no leaning toward either stock or mutual companies. The 
reasons given for preferences are shown in Table A. 

Of special interest to management was the finding that State 
Farm Mutual was not the best-known automobile insurer among car 
owners generally, nor was there a good recall of the firm’s leader- 
ship position. This was the discovery that infused new vigor into 
the advertising budget, space usage, and copy. 

There are other findings specifically applicable to State Farm: 

A. The two most important reasons given for choosing this in- 
surer are: (1) to save money, and (2) to be with a reputable com- 
pany that gives good service. 

B. Almost half of the firm’s insureds have never carried auto- 
mobile insurance with any other company. Twenty-eight per cent 
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came from an unknown company, 15 per cent from a stock com- 
pany, and 10 per cent from another mutual. 

C. Among this company’s members, the vote for twice-a-year 
payments was almout four to one. Other insureds showed a prefer- 
ence for annual payments. 

The survey took a hard look at the relative importance people 
assign to various features of automobile insurance. Based on 4,398 
insured car owners, the table below shows the following “first 
choices” as to the relative importance of each feature: 


Number Per Cent 


Quick settlement of claims 1,047 24 
Fair treatment by company 778 18 
Good service from local agent 714 16 
Well-known company 707 16 
Low cost of insurance 618 14 
Claim adjusters in all parts of U. S. 813 7 
Installment plan for payment 74 2 


What part native reluctance to confess an interest in price per se 
plays in the answers is anybody’s guess. Whatever the ranking, it 
seems clear that people want both good service and low cost. 


Psychological Analysis of the Insurance Market 

The psychological study contradicted none of the data of the 
market survey. It deepened and broadened management's under- 
standing of what people look for in automobile insurence, what they 
understand and misunderstand about the business, and the com- 
mon image of a good automobile insurance company. 

Insurance, the study reports, has a deep psychological meaning 
for most people. Much of this meaning is not at a level of conscious 
awareness, but it still exerts a powerful influence upon people’s 
attitudes toward insurance. 


Insurance Is Fatherly 


Insurance assumes responsibilities and reduces the tensions as- 
sociated with being subject to the perils of the universe. Insurance 
is like the father who says to his son, “You may get into trouble; 
but in case you do, I'll be there.” The man with insurance has the 
feeling that he is not alone; something strong and dependable is 
with him regardless of “trouble.” 


Insurance Is a Threat 


At the same time, insurance is a threat. Taking out insurance 
is recognition that the world is a dangerous and unpredictable place 
in which to live. This is not pleasant for most people to contem- 
plate. Thoughts about accidents and how contingent one’s life is 
upon the next fellow make for a great deal of anxiety and threaten 
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the feelings of serenity that most people like to have about their 
environment. 


Insurance Is a Ritual 


Insurance is one concrete way that people have of warding off 
the anxiety associated with thoughts of disaster. Many people feel 
that if they do something concrete things will be changed. In 
some respects insurance is like “knocking on wood,” by paying 
something (an offering), trouble might be avoided. Insurance is 
a way of giving up something to gain assurance that the forces 
in the universe will be considerate. 


Insurance Provides a Means of Control over the Future 


Psychologically speaking, insurance is a means of controlling or 
reducing the uncertainties of the future. People are better able to 
plan if they feel that an av-cident will not occur and alter everything 
they have tried to do. Insurance is a way of influencing, to a degree, 
one’s personal destiny. 


Insurance Is Begrudged 


Paying for nothing is resented. The feeling of relief that nothing 
has happened is only partially balanced by the feeling that the in- 
surance protection has been needless. 


An Automobile Is Psychologically Meaningful to the Owner 


In some respects an automobile is an expression or reflection of 
its owner. For example, certain kinds of people prefer convertibles, 
others prefer sports cars, and others prefer more utilitarian models. 
A car is usually more than a means of transportation; it is a mani- 
festation of its owner's personality. For this reason, an automobile 
is more significant to a man than a television set or some furniture. 
The car is, aside from its money value, one of a man’s more impor- 
tant and personal possessions. The automobile is worth insuring. 


Every Man Is a Good Driver 


Whether a man is courteous, inconsiderate, cautious, truculent, 
or careless as a driver depends a great deal upon his personality. 
But most men consider themselves to be good drivers. It is always 
the other person who causes the accident. A man consciously in- 
sures himself against the “other guy” when he takes out insurance. 
It would be hard on his ego to think otherwise. The feeling of per- 
sonal blamelessness for any trouble is a source of much fundamen- 
tal resentment toward insurance companies. Many feel that they 
must pay for protection against the other driver's recklessness. ° 


The Dangers of Driving Are Recognized 
Regardless of who may be at fault, the fact that one can be in- 
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volved in costly, serious trouble is clear. There is little or no choice; 
insurance is necessary to protect one from the very real dangers 
that can befall any driver. 


The Meaning of Automobile Insurance 


Certain attitudes about automobile insurance were held by most 
of those interviewed. Some of these attitudes, viewed psycholog- 
ically to bring out their broad implications of meaning, follow: 


Insurance Has an Intense Social Sanction 

Automobile insurance is a “good thing.” It is something which 
is almost taken for granted. Most people feel queasy and vaguely 
immoral when they think about not having such protection. Auto- 
mobile insurance is “sound and knowledgeable” business practice. 
“Only a sucker would go unprotected.” There is a pronounced 
righteousness towards those people who do not carry automobile 
insurance. Carrying insurance means to most men that they are 
responsible, stable citizens who meet their obligations to society. 
Automobile insurance is considered a “good thing that everyone 
should have in order to do his duty.” 


Insurance is a Business 


People see themselves in a business relationship with the in- 
surance company. They want to be treated as customers, not as 
individuals who are trying to get something for nothing. They feel 
that they pay a great deal for what they get and should be handled 
accordingly. Too often they feel that they are treated peremptorily, 
discourteously, and remotely. In a business that is so intimately 
connected with “personal protection,” this is especially disquieting. 
More than anything else, the customer wants to feel that the com- 
pany is “involved” with him personally. By .and large it is ego- 
enhancing for people to “do business” with large insurance com- 
panies. There was a proud and constant allusion to “my company” 
or “my agent” from the respondents. Although there are real grati- 
fications in associating with “big business,” there are also fears 
connected with it. Many people have attitudes of uncertainty about 
large insurance companies. 


Insurance is Technical 


For the most part, insurance is not clearly understood by those 
it covers. There is a good deal of confusion about the kinds of auto- 
mobile insurance (what each type covers) and also the mear.ing of 
specific policies. Much of this confusion centers around the language 
of the contracts. The uncertainty that surrounds the meanings of 
automobile insurance makes for resentment. The complexities of 
insurance language and the fact that insurance is a big business are 
enough to produce a good deal of skepticism about the intentions 
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and reputability of the business. Most people feel that it is possible 
to express ideas in “simple language,” and they wonder why insur- 
ance companies rarely do so. The fact that companies often do not 
communicate the meaning of their coverage to clients results in 
cynicism and hostility. People feel that a service which involves 
protection to life, savings, reputation, and family should be under- 
standable. 


Insurance is a Protector 


Insurance means that no one can come and “wipe you out” if 
you should happen to have an accident. But automobile insurance 
acts as a protector in another sense also. In some respects auto- 
mobile insurance takes care of you emotionally. One man said: 
“The shock of having an accident is enough. You need someone with 
you. Not a whole bunch of legal mumbo-jumbo that scares you half 
to death so you don’t know where you're at.” Another exampie is 
this statement from a young man: “The poirt behind insurance is 
that we'll take care of you if something happens. That’s what you 
want to know . . . don’t worry, you're protected. You can get help.” 

One way of conceiving of insurance is that it assuages the anxiety 
connected. with “going it alone.” The insurance company is there 
- not only to pay off but to do battle for you. In the case of an emer- 
gency the company is there on your side. It is as if the insurance 
company acted like the strong if distant “father” who patches up 
all the complexities involved in accidents. The image of the insur- 
ance company as a paternalistic figure helps to explain some of the 
expectations that people have of the companies. It is not enough 
simply to pay the debts; the good insurance company must provide 
other things too. 


Insurance Compenies Create Resentment 


A conscious source of resentment and hostility toward the com- 
pany is the fact that there is no reward for good driving. The no- 
accident driver feels that he deserves some sort of a rate change as a 
result of his “good driving.” Outside of the very practical considera- 
tion of getting a rebate for his good behavior, there is an almost 
child-like need on the part of many no-accident drivers for recogni- 
tion of some sort. An acknowledgment of their “value to the 
company” seems to be important to them. 


Things Considered in Buying Insurance 
The Good Automobile Insurance Company 


The good insurer must be large, reputable, well-known, paying, 
on your side, initially selective, and emotionally supporting. Large- 
ness is considered to be consistent with solvency. The major criterion 
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for selection to the average man is to select one that is large, and 
preferably one that is well and favorably known by his friends. 
Reputability is built largely upon personal information about the 
company. Word-of-mouth is the medium which is highly respected 
with reference to choosing an insurance company. People are eager 
to be with a company which does not insure “just anybody.” Per- 
haps the most important criterion for reputability is the manner in 
which a company reacts in case of “trouble.” The interviews are 
studded with examples of “stalling,” “getting cars fixed in one certain 
place,” and sudden discoveries of “hidden clauses.” The company 
must function as an advocate for its client. One of the most critical 
functions of the insurance company is protecting the client in his 
feeling of “aloneness.” The company is expected to assume that the 
client is “in the right” and treat his “case” with the dignity it de- 
serves. People feel that sympathetic, courteous treatment is due 
them. They resent greatly the company which is “grudging” and 
which appears to stall in any way. This delaying action (real or 
fancied) threatens their sense of belonging to a large benevolent 
protector and assaults their self-pictures as good drivers who never 
get into trouble. 


Things to Consider in Buying Insurance 
You Get What You Pay For 


This is a theme that runs throughout the interviews. Repeatedly 
the men talked about “cheap insurance.” “Cheap insurance” is 
suspect—it may or may not pay off; the company won't back you; 
there’s a catch to it somewhere; you don’t get something for nothing. 
Associating dependability, protection, and service with low rates is 
something that the people of the sample found hard to do. 


Service is Important 


Service means many things. It means prompt settlement. A gap 
between the trouble and “attention” from the company creates 
anxiety as to whether one is being “deserted” or is being given the 

“run-around.” It means expertness, which is typified by the state- 
ment, “I’m paying you well to tell me what I need.” It means emo- 
tional support, which is expressed by the feeling, “You have got to 
see that no one pushes me around in the event of trouble.” It means 
professional interest. People want to be treated as clients. They 
want to have time given them for purposes of explanation and for 
the underlying reason of receiving emotional assurance. 


The Agent and the Company are Both Important 


Most of the people in the sample feel that “you can’t have a 
good company without a good agent, and vice versa.” 
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The Functicn of the Automobile Insurance Agent 


The function of the agent according to the respondents is not 
only selling; it is to explain the complications of insurance coverage, 
and it is to “go to bat” for the client in case of trouble. He is the 
expert who is paid to take care of problems. 

The agent has a psychological function in that he reduces the 
distance between the client and the remote company. He is reas- 
surance that the client will not be abandoned in time of trouble. The 
agent is a further guarantee that tie client will not be. swallowed 
up in a maze of red tape or left to operate indecisively if something 
should happen. The agent symbclizes the “first step” in meeting 
trouble and the ultimate resolution of that trouble. 

As a representative of “big business” the agent carries a certain 
amount of prestige. For many of the people (particularly working 
class people), he is one of the few contacts they have with a “busi- 
ness relationship.” Their dealings with him are a source of esteem 
and pride as he is one of the few people with whom those in the 
lower income group can “negotiate.” A business relationship which 
satisfies all of their preconceptions and stereotypes is a source of 
gratification to those unfamiliar with such things. A successful 
contact with business is a meaningful experience. One man phrased 
the notion this way: “A company and its agents should be digni- 
fied. They shouldn't try to get buddy-buddy.” 

The agent is considered to be a “professional” man; and he 
should, therefore, act with dignity, courtesy, “detachment,” and 
interest. Insurance is essentially a matter of having confidence in 
the ability of the company to solve one’s difficulties as they arise. 
One of the most derogatory things said of insurance agents is that 
they are “salesmen.” People want them to be more than that. The 
ideal agent is conceived to be more of a counsellor than he is a 
glad-hander. Insurance is something serious -and costly; its very 
complexity makes it threatening, too. The agent is the man to 
translate the needs of the individual for protection into actual 
coverage. A serious business demands a serious approach. 

The study indicates that the best selling techniques are those 
which reject the notion that the agent is a counsellor. Pressure is 
resented. Insurance is not a matter of “salesmanship” but is con- 
sidered to be a matter for rational consideration. Positive values, 
what insurance does specifically for the client, is what the prospec- 
tive buyer wants to know. Comparisons should be encouraged by 
the agent. The idea that the agent has a good service and that it 
will stand comparison with any other is something that many con- 
sider the opposite of pressure. Selling seryice is as important as 
selling the policy benefits. A dignified, concrete, professional ap- 
proach is the one that most people want from their agents. 
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The Lessons Put to Use 


What were the management returns from this research? The 
impact which a venture of this kind has on management thinking 
can never be measured precisely, but concrete actions taken can 
be reported. 

The most immediate result was a sharp step-up in national ad- 
vertising, designed to build greater public recognition of the iden- 
tity and character of the company—a recognition upon which the 
full realization of potential seems to depend. Copy was modified 
to present the qualities people seek in automobile insurance; space 
and media were chosen to reach the audience and achieve the 
impact that the program called for. 

With respect to printed media, it was decided that extensive 
copy in large space would be used in mass publications. Regular 
schedules were fattened with a five-page ad in Life (January 31, 
1955) and a six-page ad in Reader's Digest (January, 1956). Each 
set a new record for insurance advertising in terms of single ad cost 
and readership impact. The results were overwhelming. Large num- 
bers of traceable sales, favorable public reaction, and enthusiastic 
response from the agency force were some of the dividends realized. 
A controlled before and after survey on the six-page Reader's Digest 
ad showed both a marked gain in awareness of State Farm Mutual 
and a considerable up-grading of the opinion in which the public 
holds the company. 

Network television, added to national advertising by the com- 
pany in late 1954, now absorbs almost two-thirds of the current 
budget for advertising. A large adult male audience has been built 
up by using weekly post-prize fight shows. Current ratings are 
averaging 15 and moving up, with 1.17 adult male viewers per set. 
This figure is shared with the fights as the highest male audience 
per set now available for a television show. The continuity and per- 
sonal touch possible in television commercials provides a unique 
opportunity to get across, week after week, the complex story of 
size, service, and price that people want to hear about this business. 

Claims-wise, much has been learned about the importance of 
giving policyholders the “on your side” feeling, the emotional sup- 
port that is as important to him as the dollars of indemnity. 

No one can trace the exact contribution that each element in a 
fast-growing business makes to the total rate of progress. The big 
step-up in national advertising paralleled in time other aggressive 
moves aimed at the enlargement of business. But it is worth report- 
ing that direct premiums in 1955 were up better than 11 per cent 
over 1954, and new business in 1956 is running 30 per cent ahead 
of 1955’s new sales. New applications received weekly are running 
at a rate about double that of two years ago. 

An impressive phenomenon is a steady improvement in the re- 
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newal ratio, or persistency. Although never bad, the present lapse 
rate on renewal premium billings is about half that considered 
normal a few years ago. How much of the improvement is due to 
national advertising, how much to better sales methods, economic 
conditions, or up-grading of risk selection is conjecture. But the 
result is important to management and will not be charged off as a 
coincidence. 
A Summation 


One quotation from a man interviewed in Alabama comes to 
mind: “If you're insured,” he said, “they ought to give you all the 
courtesy that’s due you. Just like when you hire a lawyer. Like 
he’s on your side.” This writer suggests that “on your side” sums up 
the real heart of this business. The management of this company so 
liked the phrase that it was made into an ad. The words crystalize 
the quality that sets insurance apart from other businesses in its 
relationship with people. 

Doesn’t all of this (referring to the psychological study findings ) 
underscore the importance of careful, thoughtful, and considerate 
dealings with people at all times? This is the very foundation of 
good public relations. 

One concept of the survey struck the author with great force, 
the fact that a policyholder who comes in with an accident report 
or a claim is in an emotional situation. He has had an acvident. 
Something disturbing has happened to him. Now he turns to his 
insurance agent, perhaps a little embarrassed, or confused, or fear- 
ful. Now is the time that he puts to the test his theory that “if 
you haven't tried to collect then you don’t know anything about a 
company.” He finds out whether the company will pay. He also 
finds out whether the agent who was so agreeable when he made the 
sale is just as agreeable when it comes time to deliver the product. 

By now it must be clear that the management ot State Farm 
feels that it has had rich returns from this one major market research 
project. Management feels richer and more secure in its understand- 
ing of its business because of the great fund of knowledge which the 
research produced. The author confesses to having shared some 
feeling of apprehension about venturing into such dreamy fields as 
psychological and motivation research. Had the findings not rung 
true against the hard, practical facts of this business, they might have 
been rejected. But they did ring true, and the vibrations are still 
being absorbed. 


























WHAT IS LIFE INSURANCE? 


Joun D. Lonc 
Indiana University 


The question posed in this article can take one far into the realm 
of insurance theory. Such excursions may strike some as being 
fanciful and fruitless uses of time and energy, but in the author's 
opinion this type of deliberation is essential to a sound insurance 
institution. Insurance teachers, particularly, have a serious respon- 
sibility to understand thoroughly the “raw material” of their teach- 
ing efforts. 

When first confronted by the question as to the nature of life 
insurance, one might understandably consider the inquiry to be 
facetious. If, however, a satisfactory definition is*sought in life 
insurance literature, it is clear that such is not the case. If the 
student extends his search to state and federal statutes, including 
the Internal Revenue Code, he will find that definitions of this 
form of insurance are lacking. If he next reviews court decisions, 
he may be tempted to abandon the question in confusion. Finally, 
if he tries to formulate his own definition of the term, this seem- 
ingly innocent task becomes downright frustrating. 

It is hard to predict where one’s efforts to define life insurance 
will lead. One may be surprised, or even shocked, at his own con- 
cept when he sees it put into words and sees its ramifications pur- 
sued to their logical, albeit sometimes ridiculous, extremes. Such 
an experience for each student of insurance would be wnolesome 
for the life insurance business. Teachers of the subject could find 
stimulation in this definitive exercise. 

This article will be devoted to an explanation of the emergence 
of the writer's concept of life insurance as derived through his ef- 
forts to define the term. As the following comments reveal, this 
concept necessarily involves some highly theoretical aspects. This, 
though, is at it should be, because the only real limits to good 
practice in life underwriting are the limits of good theory. 


The Recognition of Collateral Questions 


In pondering the nature of life insurance, one wonders just how 
much of that which is associated with life insurance is integral to 
“pure” life insurance. Also, there is a question whether the limits 
of life insurance conventionally are defined too narrowly. Some 
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collateral questions arose in the author’s mind even before the 
defining stage was reached: 


1. Must life insurance be confined to human lives or is the concept 
applicable to any form or forms of life? For example, can there 
be life insurance on monkeys, roses, goats, birds, trees, or bees? 
How does life insurance differ from any other form of insurance? 

2. Does life insurance, per se, necessarily involve a contract? 

8. Must life insurance be expressed in units of some national cur- 
rency, or can it be expressed in such quantitative units as pur- 
chasing power, wheat, or frogs? 

4. Does life insurance necessarily involve an endowment feature? 

5. Is an insurable interest essential to the existence of life insurance 
or can there be life insurance even though it is a gamble? 

6. Does there have to be a “risk element” in life insurance? If so, 
what is it? Is life insurance necessarily anything more than simply 
a way of saving? 

7. Does life insurance rcessarily involve two or more persons or 
can one person, such as a creditor, “self-insure” the lives of others, 
such as debtors? 

8. At what time must the contributions into the insurance scheme 
be made? Is there a deadline? Is the deadline the same for assess- 
ment life insurance as for advance premium life insurance? What 
if the deadline is not met? 

9. Is prediction of mortality an essential ingredient of life insurance? 
If so, how can the reliability of the prediction be checked? What 
if mortality is not predicted at aii? What if the prediction is 
wrong? How wrong can it be and life insurance still be insur- 
ance? What if because of a low prediction, the delay clause ' 
has to be invoked? How long can the delay be? 


Perhaps you have been disturbed, even before reading this list, 
by one or more of these questions. Perhaps you have other equally 
appropriate questions which might be added to this listing. Some 
of the questions posed are far-fetched, but taken collectively they 
can shatter the smugness any might have about the meaning of 
life insurance. The answers to these and comparable questions are 
not known. Perhaps it is not known what life insurance really is. 


A Definition of the Minimum Requirements 


Perhaps the best approach to answering the question, “What is 
life insurance?” is to try to formulate a definition which is stripped 
of all superfluity and which covers only the essential elements. In 
other words, aside from all questions as to how one type of life 
insurance might differ from another type, what are the character- 
istics common to all life insurance? While each instance of life 
insurance might have something unique about it, the thing or things 


1 The provision by which a company is accorded the right to defer for a 
certain period the payment of a claim. 
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common to all instances tell us what life insurance really is. This 
means that life insurance is not necessarily level premium as op- 
posed to assessment, ordinary as opposed to industrial, or term as 
opposed to whole life. 

The perfect definition of life insurance should include an iden- 
tification of every quality which a thing must possess to be life 
insurance. The definition, moreover, should exclude any quality 
which could be absent without defeating the existence of life in- 
surance. 

The search for such a definition is a harrowing experience. A 
definition which fits all instances has to be couched in such broad 
terms as to lose comprehensibility. Life insurance is an amazingly 
broad phenomenon. The form in which the writer’s definition 
emerged is presented here. 


Life insurance is the ascertainment of the degree of prob- 
ability of death, in any given period, of each member of a given 
group and the availability for payment at the death of each 
member of the group of an amount which is in excess of the 
contribution to the group by or on behalf of that member plus 
investment yield, if any, on that member's contribution. 


This definition may strike some as monstrous. Scrutiny, how- 
ever, will show that, by this definition, life insurance has two es- 
sentials, namely, ascertainment of probability of death and avail- 
ability of the described amount of proceeds. Anything with these 
essentials is life insurance; anything without both of them is not.” 


Implications of the Definition Posed 


The definition suggested above has some troublesome implica- 
tions which merit elaboration. The first one is that the group re- 
ferred to in the definition is not necessarily a group of human 
beings. Life, but not just human life, is the requisite for life in- 
surance.? Life insurance can still exist even though the group is 
composed of monkeys, frogs, or other types of living creatures. 
As a matter of fact, life insurance, by this definition, can exist even 
though the group is a mixture of beings. Contributions can reflect 
differences in mortality. 

The objection might be raised that insurance on non-human life 
is not life insurance but is, rather, “property” insurance. A case in 
point is insurance on livestock, which is conventionally classified 

2To be precise, a qualification should be made that mortal life is the 
requisite of life insurance. Since death is the only hazard covered, life in- 
surance can involve only mortal beings. Maybe a better name would be 
“death insurance” for consistency with, say, fire insurance. In any case, im- 
mortality is inconsistent with life insurance. Perhaps we rationalize by con- 
sidering ourselves immortal, but in the sense of aspiring to a “new” life in 
the Hereafter. 
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as “property” insurance. Justification for regarding non-human life 
covers as “property” insurance has to rest in the fact that this non- 
human life is owned by one or more humans and is, therefore, 
property. This can be « troublesome criterion, however. Consider 
the case of a master in some society having insurance on the life 
of his human slave. Suppose that the master frees the slave but 
retains the insurance. Under this test, that which was “property” 
insurance would suddenly become “life” insurance. 

It appears that the only necessary and consistent difference be- 
tween life and non-life insurance is life—life in any form. By this 
definition life and not property sets the limit of lize insurance. Of 
course, life underwriting is deemed practical only where a “human 
life value” concept* can be invoked. Maybe this concept of “life 
value” is just as valid, however, for a mule, a circus lion, or a fight- 
ing rooster as it is for a human being. 

Next, by this definition, there need not be a contract. The word 
“contract” is used here to mean a legally enforceable agreement. 
In a society where individuals would always understand each other 
and where everyone would always be honest, legal enforcement of 
agreements would not be required. The quality of legal persuasion 
would be superfluous to an agreement. The reason that life insur- 
ance in our society is put into contractual form is that some of us 
cannot be depended upon to practice the Golden Rule. The need 
for a contract is not inherent in life insurance but rather in a so- 
ciety of imperfect individuals. Moreover, as will be suggested 
* Jater, life insurance can involve only one person. In this case, neither 
a contract nor a non-contractual agreement can be used. 

A third implication of the definition is that life insurance is not 
restricted to the use of dollars or any other monetary units. Amounts 
can be expressed in any quantitative terms from apples to zithers 
or. from alligators to zebras. It is not clear who would want to use 
such units, but their use is permitted by this definition. Along a 
practical line, amounts could be expressed in some terms of pur- 
chasing power instead of monetary units. In an age of secular in- 
flation, this possibility is interesting. 

Next, life insurance does not necessarily involve the payment 
to or the availability of anything for any member of a group who 
survives a given period. The endowment feature is not necessary 
to life insurance. In fact, an endowment element is just the opposite 
of life insurance. Nothing in thé definiton, however, suggests that 
the presence of an endowment feature defeats life insurance. For 
that matter, since a whole life policy is endowment life insurance 
to age 100, or some other age, any whole life policy also has an 
endowment feature. The endowment itself is not life insurance but 


~ #In a sense this “human life value” is property owned by the individual 
or maybe, as in the case of key-man insurance, by another. 
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is simply an accompaniment of life insurance. Perhaps a reminder 
would be timely at this point to the effect that the merits of legal 
reserve life insurance are neither being impugred nor extolled in 
this article. This is simply an inquiry into “What is life insurance?” 

The fifth implication of the definition is that the existence of 
life insurance does not depend upon an insurable interest. Of 
course, in order to have a contract of life insurance this interest 
must exist. A related conclusion is that life insurance is not neces- 
sarily distinct from gambling. In the absence of an insurable in- 
terest, life insurance is gambling. Nevertheless, as long as the ele- 
ments of probability ascertainment and availability of excess pro- 
ceeds are both present, the result is still life insurance. An insurable 
interest is required in legally-enforceable as reements of life insur- 
ance because of the imperfections of parties :o the contract. 

A sixth implication is that the excess available proceeds, in dol- 
lars or otherwise, can be of any size. The only requirement in this 
respect is that the proceeds made available at the death of any 
member be greater than the sum of two things. These are: (1) the 
contributions made by or on behalf of that member whose death 
results in a claim, and (2) yield on the contribution, if any yield 
has been earned before the time of the claim. This means that life 
insurance is more than mere accumulation. This excess is the 
“risk element.” As long as there is a “risk element” there can be life 
insurance. When this element is eliminated, as it is in the case of 
retirement income life insurance when the cash value equals or 
exceeds the face of the policy, life insurance ceases to exist. To 
summarize this point, there must be a “risk element;” but its size 
is irrelevant. 

Another surprising implication is that two or more participants 
are not required for the existence of life insurance. Conceivably, 
life insurance might involve only one person. This could occur when 
a person creates life insurance on the lives of members of some 
group. As mentioned earlier, a creditor might have life insurance 
on his debtors. This implication goes further, however, to cover 
cases where the debtor-creditor or any other given relationship 
would be absent. Any person could do the probability ascertaining 
and the contributing. He wouid be “self-insuring” the lives of the 
members of the group. The motive which would prompt some per- 
son to do this would be irrelevant to whether or not the result was 
life insurance. The objection might be raised that since group mem- 
bers’. lives are involved, there is more than one participant. The 
answer is that life insurance, per se, is not with the members of 
the group in this case,.but with the one creating the arrangement. 

*For example, if A takes money from B and promises to pay B’s bene- 
ficiary at B’s death, only the money received from B, plus any yield from in- 
vesting it, such activity does not constitute life insurance. 
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He could be the insured, the insurer, and the beneficiary. The group 
members might be oblivious to the entire arrangement. Since life 
insurance, by this definition, does not have to involve any payment 
of proceeds in dollars or otherwise, but only availability, even to 
one’s self, one person could occupy all three positions in the arrange- 
ment. Such insurance would not be the subject of a contract or 
even of a non-contractual agreement. 

The eighth implication of this definition is that the contributions, 
conventionally called premiums, have to be made before life in- 
surance can exist. This is an extreme conclusion. It means, for ex- 
ample, that assessment life insurance cannot exist before the assess- 
ment. If this conclusion seems too strong, consider this situation: 
Suppose A is participating in what he thinks is a life insurance 
arrangement. Suppose further that each participant has made a 
promise, contractual or otherwise, that he will pay up to a given 
amount as an assessment at the death of any member. Finally, 
suppose that A dies and that each surviving member refuses to 
pay the assessment. Did A have life insurance at the time of his 
death? The answer, in this writer’s opinion, is no. Did he have life 
insurance at any time before his death? If no member had any 
intent of carrying out his promise to pay the assessment, surely A 
at no time has any insurance. Even if each member firmly intended 
to pay each assessment, and even if each member did pay each 
assessment, A did not have any life insurance before the assessments 
were paid because of the possibility that some or all of the promises 
would be broken. Since even the best intentions can be frustrated 
and since even the best legal promises can be defaulted,® life in- 
surance cannot exist until the contributions are made. Until these 
contributions are made, the availability element of the definition is 
not satisfied. After the contributions ‘save been made and while 
they are still available to the insurer, .:e insurance can exist. 

Finally, this definition of life insurance implies that the avail- 
ability of proceeds, unaccompanied by the probability analysis, is 
not life insurance. Ascertainment of the degree of probability of 
death, in a given period, of each member of the group is essential 
to life insurance. Without this mortality prediction, life insurance 
cannot exist regardless of how large the fund of available units for 
payment of claims might be. Even though all claims could be 
paid easily, the process would not be life insurance.* 

Since the existence of life insurance depends upon the ascertain- 

5 The mere right of legal reprisal would not bring the subject matter into 
the realm of life insurance. If the defaulting member had no property, the 
legal remedy against him might be au empty one. 

® For example, if a rich man, without any consideration of mortality rates, 
pays money to certain beneficiaries upon the death of each of many friends, 


the action cannot be classified as life insurance. If he were to make estimates 
of the mortality of these individuals, the action would constitute life insurance. 
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ment of mortality probability, understatement of this probability 
simply means that life insurance does not exist. For example, if an 
H-bomb catastrophe were to strike this nation and millions of 
claims were presented to life insurance companies, it might not be 
possible for the companies to pay all the claims. What was thought 
to be life insurance might in such a calamitous case prove not to 
be. Overstatement of mortality probability means that something 
in addition to life insurance is involved. Of course, the accuracy 
of a probability estimate can be checked only in terms of history. 
This leads to the curious conclusion that one cannot know whether 
a particular phenomenon is really life insurance until that phe- 
nomenon ceases to exist. We can know that something was life in- 
surance, but we cannot know whether something is life insurance. 

The above uncertainty arises because it is impossible to check 
the accuracy of probability estimates. The point is that there is 
no way to check the accuracy for the future of estimates made 
through aposteriori probability analysis. F.en the best estimate 
on the basis of historical probability may be wrong; neither is there 
any way to check the adequacy of any contingency funds, regard- 
less of their amounts. This ability to know only what was life in- 
surance is doubtlessly an example of the ridiculous extreme referred 
to earlier. As a practical matter, there may be such confidence in 
estimates and in the size of the contingency funds that this point 
is trivial. Still, strictly speaking, there is no way of knowing that 
estimates. of mortality are dependable for the future. 


Significance of Theory 

Life insurance in its pure aspects, as shown in this article, can 
be a highly abstract thing. Nevertheless, insurance teachers, life 
insurance salesmen, and life insurance company officials should 
exert continuing efforts toward understanding the theoretical foun- 
dations on which life underwriting is based. This understanding 
is desirable for two reasons. First, it will help them use all charac- 
teristics of life insurance to the optimum extent in order to serve 
best the needs of the insuring public. Secondly, it will help them 
avoid imputing to life insurance virtues or faults that the institu- 
tion does not have. 

Finally, in developing theoretical backgrounds, perhaps no two 
individuals see life insurance in completely identical lights. If this 
experience in reading about one concept of life insurance has been 
in any measure rewarding, a much more profitable experience would 
come in writing your own definition. 








A MARKETING MAN LOOKS AT 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Harotp H. MayNnarp 
She Ohio State University 


The trained marketing man tends to view every ‘astitution as a 
unit of marketing. At least he raises the question before rejecting 
the possibility. The church is viewed not only as a2 great philo- 
sophical, inspirational, and life guidance institution but as a selling 
organization. The person with a sales viewpoint asks whether the 
church leaders are able to communicate its great message to the 
. masses in an efficient manner. A clear decision is rarely.reached. 
Churches closed all but a few hours each week, the inability of many 
ministers to translate the great message of faith in an effective 
manner, ineffectively trained lay workers, the non-use of advertis- 
ing or other aspects of mass communication all draw criticisms from 
marketing men. Some church units have profited from these criti- 
cisms; others maintain that their great message does not need “to 
be sold.” 

There may be a parallel in the field of life insurance. Few per- 
sons question—in the abstract at least—that insurance is a great and 
useful development of modern economics. Yet, just as is true of the 
message of the church, millions of people grant the validity of the 
claims of insurance in the abstract but do not accept it as a force 
in their lives. What does the marketing man conclude as he thinks 
about the sale of insurance as a case in applied marketing? Is 
there a place for the principles of marketing? Can the same ad- 
ministrative and selling skills which have been highly developed 
in other areas of selling be applied here? 


Product Design and Price 


Few markets can be developed successfully unless the products 
designed for each of them are sound, the price is within the financial 
capacity of potential buyers, and the qualities of the product or 
service are understood and accepted. Life insurance meets these 
tests. Not only is the insurance product honest and well-designed, 
but it keeps pace with changing consumer needs. The time which 
is devoted in collegiate courses in life insurance to a study of the 
many types of contracts issued suggests that the product is adapted 
to the needs of different classes of buyers. The constant stream of 
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new covers suggests that designers of the product know that insur- 
ance contracts should be modified to meet the ever-changing needs 
of buyers. Thus, it may be said that the product is good, it is 
up-to-date, and it is adjustable to varying needs. It is only with 
respect to the design of the contract that a question arises. The 
wording is so technical that few buyers can hope to understand the 
exact nature of the obligations placed upon them and the rights 
given them. Furthermore, the format of most insurance contracts 
leaves much to be desired in terms of assisting the policyholder in 
his efforts to comprehend what he has bought. 

Life insurance appears to be soundly priced since the rate is 
the product of exact mathematical computations. However, recent 
rate reductions for certain types of contracts suggest that competi- 
tion is proving effective in reducing rate levels. One is forced to 
wonder why the quantity discounts available for certain contracts 
are not applied to all types of covers. Also, the variations in net 
cost for a particular form of insurance as between different insurers 
raises the question whether all companies are seeking to provide 
insurance to the public at the lowest possible price consistent with 
safety for policyholders. 

The increasing use of installment purchase plans throughout 
the business world has an important application to the life insur- 
ance business. Although insurance companies have long offered 
premium payment plans whereby the insured need not pay on an 
annual basis, the emphasis has generally been on annual payments. 
Although an extra charge appears necessary for more frequent 
payments, might it not be more in line with current marketing 
thinking to establish monthly or quarterly payment periods as the 
norm and then offer a discount for annual payment. Increasing 
use of shorter premium-payment periods assists in placing insur- 
ance protection in the hands of additional thousands. 


Advertising and Market Research 


Another fundamental of marketing is that in most instances com- 
munication of the merits of the product is necessary. The farmer 
who places boxes of strawberries on a roadside stand adopts some 
method of attracting attention to the merits of his produce. The 
producer of industrial machinery who studies the needs of possible 
users of his machines concludes his study by communicating his 
findings to the management of firms in his market. Because of the 
high degree of specialization involved, buyers do not normally even 
understand the applicability of the machine to their needs without a 
clear communications of the merits of the equipment through oral 
salesmanship. Much the same situation exists with respect to 
insurance, as few purchasers can correctly analyze their needs and 
select from varied covers the ones most exactly suited to their needs. 
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Sellers of thousands of products use both advertising and per- 
sonal selling to reach logical buyers. Advertising of the life insur- 
ance product is not often used as broadly or perhaps as effectively 
as it is when thousands of other products move to the market. 
Leaders of the insurance business are aware of this fact. Constant 
studies of the place of national media, such as newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television, and direct mail are being made. Perhaps 
this is all that the marketing man can ask. Vendors are aware of 
their problem; some are doing something about it. 

Analysts of the national income suggest that an increasing 
amount of income is becoming available for optional spending. 
This is the part of the gross national product known as “consumer 
disposables.” Some economists believe that there may be great re- 
wards in a detailed analysis of what is happening as the great mass 
of family units are freed from the necessity of spending practically 
all of their income for necessities. It has been estimated that today 
as much as one-third of the national income goes for optional pur- 
chases. Many marketing executives see in this a challenge to know 
more about how the consumer makes choices. Some progress is 
being made in the analysis of consumer motivation. One cannot, as 
yet, point the way to what is taking place in this great area of 
consumer psychology; but it is clear that those who have products 
and services to sell—need insurance be cited—should be alert to 
the fact that great new markets may be opening. Does the insur- 
ance business have the ability to tap them most profitably? 


Sales Management 


Few products are sold by advertising alone. Exceptions are 
found in the case of certain highly-specialized items which are so 
desirable yet so remote from the local market as to induce consumers 
to buy by mail. Repeated failures to sell significant amounts of life 
insurance by mail would seem to prove that advertising alone sells 
but little of this form of insurance. The place of the flesh and blood 
salesman seems to be established. His contribution is so personal 
as to defy any substitute for him, assuming he provides an intelli- 
gent analysis of the covers needed by the prospect. What picture 
of the effectiveness of the salesman of life insurance comes to 
the marketing man who looks at him with a critical eye? 

When the marketing student considers variations in the produc- 
tive records of life insurance salesmen, he finds just about the 
same picture as in other businesses. Perhaps one-third of the men 
make two-thirds of the sales. Not more than 10 per cent of the 
salesmen may be considered as really good producers, i.e., men who 
can be relied upon week after week to carry on productive selling. 
If this is true, there must be a reason for it. What accounts for these 
variations in production? 
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The sale of life insurance involvcs many of the same administra- 
tive problems and uses many of the sale methods which are used in 
administering the sale of tangible products. Certain of the strik- 
ing parallels are worth consideration at this point. 

Studies of the work of salesmci in general show that an effective 
salesman must meet certain personal tests. One is knowledge of his 
product. The day of the “glad hand” man who sells by personal in- 
fluence, by glossing over objections with the result that sales do 
not stick, and, in the case of insurance, by selling almost by a single 
method known as “backing the hearse up to the door,” is over. 
Buyers demand skilled salesmen who know their product and its 
application and who can sell through a logical presentation of per- 
tinent facts. The marketing man as he looks over the field of insur- 
ance may not be criticized if he concludes that in this field—as in 
many others—much needs to be done to train salesmen to meet the 
tests of full service to the consumer. 

Considerable progress is being made in the sale of tangible 
products in the assignment of the type of salesmen needed to fit 
into particular sales situations. The question must be raised whether 
similar progress is being made in insurance. This marketing man 
doubts it. Is there still nct too easy an assumption that no special 
qualifications, other than appropriate age, educational background, 
and surface aspects of personality, are needed? Is the man fitted to 
the particular sales situation, or is he permitted to just drift into 
specialization in the sale of particular coverages since it is assumed 
that if he sells he has the qualifications? It is suggested that ability 
and special training are relative and that drifting is not a good 
policy. Often agency heads have been appointed because of a high 
production record whereas they have had but little training for 
administrative leadership; and, moreover, sad experience leads one 
to conclude that they had but little aptitude for leadership. 

Many market executives are using tests as one aid in selecting 
salesmen. Many years ago certain insurance men took the lead ‘« 
weighing and analyzing the usefulness of tests. Yet many have not 
even yet learned that tests are not a magic tool but only one aid in 
good selection. 

Problems of the interview as a tool of selective salesmen are 
being studied with great care in many companies. Comparisons are 
being made as to the relative value of the guided versus the un- 
guided interview technique. The search has as its broad purpose 
the finding out of just what kind of a man the candidate is and 
“what makes him tick.” It may well be that many insurance-execu- 
tives have gone as far in selecting techniques as have other market- 
ing men. But the study is still in its infancy. The tremendous losses 
which follow poor selection are so obvious as to demand continued 
study of how best to select a salesman. It may be that there should 
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be more exchange of findings between the insurance world and 
leaders in other areas of marketing. Many years of observation lead 
this writer to conclude that too often insurance men say that their 
problems are so different from those of other sales executives that 
time spent in knowing what great sales leaders in industrial and 
consumer products, in securities and in real estate are doing to 
improve their marketing methods is not profitable. It may be that 
this assumption is just not so. 

Supervision of salesmen has sometimes been referred.to as the 
“great desert” in good sales management. Some progress is being 
made in selling in general, but the best techniques are yet to be 
developed. It is thought that perhaps insurance leaders in many 
cases have been doing a relatively good job in supervision, but 
complacency might be fatal. The same general thinking applies to 
compensation methods. 

One of the underlying principles of marketing is that when a 
market institution is needed it arises; when it is no longer needed it 
disappears. Multiple instances prove the validity of the principle. 
An example comes from the history of the general store. It was a 
vital institution in pioneer days and still exists when market condi- 
tions justify it. But specialization in retailing gives so many gains 
to the consumer that the old country general store is just about 
gone. This thought might be applied to life insurance. So long as 
the real service of insurance is needed, insurers will be here to 
give it. So long as any type of marketing agency is needed in this 
field, it will continue to thrive. When it no longer proves to be the 
most effective channel of distribution of the insurance service, it 
will be supplanted by other devices. The challenge of the alert home 
office executive is to be able to so analyze the trends as to minimize 
the delay in making inevitable changes in distribution methods. 











EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR ALL 
LINES OF INSURANCE 


Lewis V. Invine 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


The first insurance company school for the education and train- 
ing of personnel was organized shortly after the turn of the century. 
The long-range purpose of the school was to increase the productive 
ability and the efficiency of the staff. The immediate goal, however, 
was to teach employees enough about the insurance business so 
that branches could be established and operated on economical 
bases. Prior to that time, operations were conducted entirely on a 
basis whereby a general agent was appointed to supervise a stated 
territory and to produce business through sub-agents he appointed. 

Because of the success of the agency system, it became necessary 
to establish branches or service offices so that the companies who 
wrote the business could pay proper attention to the widespread 
interests of the buyers. The branch office thus came into being to 
supplement the efforts of the agents and to bring the company 
nearer to the man who bought the policy. It was believed that 
the branch would not only provide the needed service but would 
stimulate the production of business since the salaried personnel of 
the branches were to be specially trained to perform the functions 
delegated to them. The immediate purpose of the first company 
school was to provide the trained personnel to operate these branch 
offices. 

When this first training program was introduced, there were 
comparatively few kinds of insurance—life, accident, fire, marine, 
and a few others—and insurance itself was not the complicated 
necessity of today. Automobile insurance was just coming ‘nto 
being and workmen’s compensation insurance was unheard of. It 
was perfectly natural to teach insurance by the line approach. Even 
at that time, however, the problem of “who is supposed to write 
what” was receiving the attention of the underwriters and the law- 
makers. The Appleton Rule settled the question for many decades. 
As a matter of fact, it aided and abetted the “by-line” approach by 
establishing three separate and distinct classifications of insurance 
companies—life, fire, and casualty. The bonding companies might 
also be mentioned, as a few of our prominent companies of today 
were organized to handle the surety lines. Thus came inta existence 
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the company schools which were known by the lines of insurance 
taught in them—bond schools, life schools, fire schools, casualty 
schools. Today it is not unusual to find exactly the same segregation 
within a single company that writes all lines of insurance. 

Within the schools themselves the teaching was further segre- 
gated and broken down into perils, e.g., fire, windstorm, and burg- 
lary. Also, division was made for certain classes of property, such as 
glass, boilers, and flywheels. One policy at a time was studied— 
sometimes memorized—and little effort was made to correlate the 
pieces or to fit them into a pattern. In effect, the company schools 
were directed toward the training of men whose knowledge of in- 
surance was limited to the particular field in which their duties 
were performed. It was a specific approach to insurance education 
which fitted the picture of the day. The Fire companies trained Fire 
men; the Casualty companies trained Casualty men; the Life com- 
panies trained Life men and the Bonding companies trained Bond 
men. It should be pointed out that the need for this type of direc- 
tional training still exists in some degree today. 

In our colleges and universities, the picture has been about the 
same with one very important difference. This is that a course in 
the principles and practices of insurance is usually a prerequisite to 
more advanced work. This course is designed to teach students the 
basic concept of insurance before their minds are cluttered with 
perils and policies. This approach makes a lot of sense for the rather 
obvious reason that all insurance is based on the same or similiar 
principles. Once these principles are learned and understood, the 
student will progress with little difficulty to the specific areas in 
which he is interested. Furthermore, it will allow the student to 
grasp the significant relationships of the various categories into 
which the insurance idea naturally falls. No insurance policy has 
been devised which lacks some relationship to one or more other 
insurance policies. It is unlikely that any policy ever will be devised 
which covers every insurable exposure. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that this condition is being approached today as far as the 
individual buyer of insurance is concerned. The latter point merely 
serves to emphasize the need to train INSURANCE men rather 
than “by-line” specialists. The colleges and the universities are in a 
splendid position to encourage this as the companies will no doubt 
continue to train men along the special lines of their individual 
requirements. That is as it should be, but it should be noted that 
the college man who is well educated in fundamentals will more 
readily fit into more areas when he seeks employment with an in- 
surance company. 

Another important group which has influenced the development 
of the insurance educational picture and will continue to do so is 
the agent. It is not too difficult for some of us to remember the 
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day of the specialist in the agency ranks, of the fire agent who wrote 
nothing else. There are still specialists arznong producers, but their 
number is steadily dwindling. Even the single line life insurance 
companies have difficulty holding their men to the production of 
this one class of business. Education has become an important 
item in the agency ranks. This is attested to by the popularity of 
the company agency schools, the home study courses, and the “on- 
the-job” training offered in the field by many companies. The reason 
is not far to seek. The insurance buyer is becoming more and more 
acquainted with the insurance product and wants better and better 
advice from the man who services his account. Gone is the day 
(or should be) when a new agent is given a policy and a manual 
and sent out on the street to sell, though many of the successful 
insurance producers of today got their start exactly that way tweny 
or thirty years ago. That was the hard way—the hit and miss way— 
and the fatalities were terrific, to say nothing of the effect on the 
buyer. Today there is a better way—better for the salesman «nd 
better for the buyer—and that way is education. 

In brief summary at this point, it may be said that little or no 
teaching of a formal nature seems to have served the insurance 
business reasonably well for a number of decades. It may be added 
that those companies who have provided education in the past are 
the leaders today. They are firmly committed to a continuation of 
the educational process both for company personnel and for pro- 
ducers. Meanwhile, something has been added to the insurance 
picture, and whatever it is, it has created an even greater need for 
education. What are these factors which make today different from 
yesterday? 


Factors Promoting Insurance Training and Education 


First, and probably most important, is the trend toward account- 
selling. This is a process whereby the salesman seeks all the busi- 
ness of each prospect instead of one or two lines. He has discovered 
that it is less expensive to service two hundred accounts than two 
thousand policies and that he can give each of his two hundred 
accounts much better service than he could give two thousand 
policyholders. This has a tendency to reduce turnover of business 
and gives the agent more time to spend on the development of new 
accounts. Account-selling requires education because it cuts across 
the entire insurance field. It cannot be successfully accomplished 
on a hit-and-miss basis. 

Next is the trend toward account-underwriting. This applies not 
only to the insured account but to the agent’s account overall. 
Underwriters have long taken cognizance of the producer’s account 
in accepting or rejecting business. The same principle may well be 
applied to the account of the buyer himself. As a matter of fact, 
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it is so applied in some of the advanced rating methods in use to- 
day for commercial] risks. If an underwriter is to accept or decline 
an entire risk submitted to him on an account basis, he must know 
something abeut the underwriting of more than one line of insur- 
ance. He must be able to evaluate the account as a whole. 

Another factor is the need for simplification and consolidation 
of insurance contracts. The insurance business over the past fifty 
years has made tremendous strides. It is no longer a luxury (if it 
ever was). It has become as much a part of the American scene as 
automobiles. The foundations of our economy are based in great 
degree on the availability of insurance to support credit. That being 
the case, agents, companies, and legislators have found it expedient 
to stand back and take a look. The point may perhaps be illustrated 
by the fire policy which today may include a great variety of perils 
in addition to those of the basic coverage. It may likewise be illus- 
trated by schedule policies in the liabitity field and the group con- 
tracts in the life and disability field. This is not to say that progress 
has been disorderly, merely, that the time for reconnoitering seems 
- to have come. Again the need for education becomes clear since 
a “by-line” point of view may not be able to cope with the need 
to simplify and consolidate. 

Still another factor—an important one—grows out of recent legis- 
lation permitting multiple-line underwriting. As the states enacted 
such laws, the old divisions of the insurance business which had 
appeared under the Appleton Rule disappeared and non-life insur- 
ance companies were permitted to write any kind of insurance ex- 
cept life covers. As far as state laws are concerned, the division 
today is largely life insurance versus non-life insurance. This left 
the fire and casualty companies to write each other’s business if 
they so desired, and many proceeded accordingly. Once again, the 
need for education is clear. 

An additional factor which has influenced the educational aspects 
of the business is the trend among states to require anyone seeking 
a license for insurance purposes to pass a qualifying examination. 
Some of these tests are quite difficult and more are on the way 
This has a tendency to elevate the plane on which the insuran 
business operates and to put it more and more on a professional 
level. The insurance designations known as Chartered Life Under- 
writer and Chartered Property and Casualty Underwriter have had a 
similar influence. Many agents and company people, as well as uni- 
versity teachers, have earned one or both of these designations. In 
an equally important spot, we should place the two national groups 
which have done much to promote insurance educaticn. They are 
The American Association of University Teachers of Insurance and 
the Insurance Company Educational Directors’ Society. Many per- 
sons interested in insurance educational matters belong to both. 
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They operate on the theory that good train-ng and éducation are 
important to the insurance business. They provide programs and 
publications which allow an exchange of ideas and material. In the 
opinion of this observer, the future of insurance education lies 
largely in their hands. 

A final factor which has made insurance education available to 
many who might not otherwise have entered the field is the pro- 
vision made for educational funds in the various veterans’ benefit 
laws. Prior to World War II, the number of adequate company 
schools could be counted on one hand. These laws assisted in the 
expansion of training facilities. 

Summarizing briefly, it might be said that education in the in- 
surance field has never been so popular as it is today. This is true 
of companies, and it is true of the colleges and universities. Whether 
the need for education arose from the other changes taking place 
or whether education itself brought about the changes is difficult 
to determine, but it is suspected that education in a particular area 
actually created the need for more education in the general area. 
In any event, educaticn is here to stay in the insurance business. 
Since the direction of insurance education in the past has been re- 
viewed, perhaps it would be of some interest to conjecture what 
shape it may take in the future. 


Possible Future Patterns 
Insurance in Grade Schools and High Schools 


First of all, it might be said that insurance education usually 
starts too late in the lives of young people. Many high schools are 
now training students to drive automobiles. A credit is granted in 
the insurance premium paid by the youthful motorist or his father. 
What would be more logical than to tie automobile insurance into 
the deal and teach the youthful driver why his training will re- 
duce the family insurance expense? This would also serve to intro- 
duce the financial element, in which most young folks are interested; 
and it would be a good time to emphasize that prevention of loss 
is more desirable than payment of loss. It would be an oppcrtune 
time to introduce insurance to the young citizen whose affairs will 
in the future be so much influenced by it or the lack of it. And that 
is not all. The insurance instruction may well start at an even earlier 
age. One of the most appreciative audiences the writer ever faced 
was a group of sixth grade students in Burnside School in East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. These young ones usually think of everything in 
terms of Dad and Mother. It is quite a simple matter (and very 
satisfying) to adjust the presentation accordingly. Insurance can 
be made interesting to groups of any age. Those in the business of 
teaching insurance must encourage such activity and participate in 
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it. The lives 6f many youths will be more affected by insurance than 
by some of the other subjects that are taught as a matter of course. 

National Fire Week lends itself admirably to the theme pursued 
in the preceding paragraph. Most children who know anything 
about it at all merely look on it as a chore requiring their participa- 
tion in the annual house cleaning. As a matter of fact, that is the 
way most adults view the routine. If National Fire Week became 
part and parcel of the curriculum of our schools, perhaps the kids 
could teach the parents something. There are many other oppor- 
tunities to bring insurance into the home in a factual, pecuniary 
way. Reference might be made to the father’s group life or group 
disability contracts, the mortgage insurance protecting the family’s 
financial interest in the home, the liability cover on the boy’s bi- 
cycle, the property insurance on the outboard motor and boat, the 
policy that paid the bills when Mother was in the hospital, and many 
others. The author makes a plea for all insurance educators, on 
their own time, to expand the field of operations on a topic so much 
a part of the American scene as insurance. 


Insurance in Colleges and Universities 


As for the colleges and universities, they at this moment are the 
front line of insurance education. They have done a good job, but 
they can do a better one. This is specifically true in the area of de- 
veloping student clubs. Most departments promote informal gather- 
ings of majors in the department. They may meet in the professor's 
home or in a student’s room—but they meet—regularly, and with a 
common topic of interest to all. They occupy a place in campus life 
which cannot be duplicated by the lecture or the preceptorial group. 
An insurance club in every college and university which teaches the 
subject is a must if the insurance business is to compete with other 
groups for manpower. An insurance “club” with a reputation will 
draw more men to the department than all the bulletins on all the 
boards on all the campuses. 

By the same token, the companies could do much more in this 
same area by offering participation in the informal groups and by 
filling: the requests for speakers in classes at times to be determined 
by the professor in charge. This problem is twofold. Most company 
men feel that their day is done when the bell rings. Most of them 
have something else to do that night—and who does not. But that 
inconvenience can be saddled by company policy and sufficient no- 
tice. The real problem is not the time but the preparation. A man 
in the business for many years has a tendency to feel that he knows 
all about it. Perhaps he does, but that fact alone does not eliminate 
the need for preparation. If a man is requested to come and answer 
questions that is one thing, if he is asked to come and be a leader, 
that is something else. Insurance men can do the job, whether it is 
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to participate in a “club” or to take over one or two sessions of the 
class. 


A New Approach to Insurance Instruction 


Perhaps the teaching approach to the entire subject of insurance 
should have a complete overhauling. In this respect the companies 
may need more of overhaul than the colleges. Perhaps the funda- 
mentals of insurance should be taught first. Some of the colleges and 
universities have been doing this, but few of the companies have 
taken time to teach what insurance really is. Rather, they have 
moved into the field of specialization before the student has any 
foundation. That is like trying to build the steeple before the church. 
It is a mistake. If a man is to know insurance, he must learn prin- 
ciples first or else he will never see the forest for the trees. For 
instance, most companies which do not write life insurance do not 
teach life insurance. Yet they expect their agents to be all things to 
all prospects. This is a plea to the colleges and the universities to 
teach INSURANCE and to let the companies do the specializing 
at a later date. This point might be even more forcefully empha- 
sized by referring to the insurance text books used in the colleges. 
These are written chiefly by college people and frequently are out 
of date in some respects before they reach the market. They are 
out of date chiefly because they try to get into too much detail about 
items which are of little consequence to the student who is learning 
INSURANCE. Insurance texts are used in the insurance schools 
of the author’s company, but they are used largely to get the stu- 
dent to spot inaccuracies in the book as compared to present con- 
tracts. 

The question of not seeing the forest for the trees can be ap- 
proached in another light. The insurance business has been taught 
so long on the basis of life, casualty, fire, marine, and bonds that 
teachers and students cannot, or at least do not, see much else. 
Has it ever occurred to you that this is not a true division of the 
purposes of insurance? Has it ever occurred to you that the man 
who buys insurance does not care one iota how the insurance man 
classifies cover? The man who wants to buy insurance against his 
home burning down is not particularly interested in what the con- 
tract is called, he just wants insurance against the occurrence. He 
might even think of it as a form of life insurance on the house! If 
those in the business credit it to fire or casualty, it does not interest 
him. Insurance people are too deeply imbued with terminology and 
too little with the thinking of the buyer. Perhaps there is too much 
concern with the problem of who gets credit and too little with 
what it does for the man who pays the premium. While it is true 
that laws, rules, and regulations cannot be disregarded, it is also 
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true that the business is dependent upon the buyer to understand 
at least the fundamentals of that for which he is paying. 

There are really ouly three basic kinds of insurance. One in- 
sures income. In this category is life insurance, since its sole pur- 
pose is to provide income or to capitalize income. The second kind 
of insurance is property insurance. In this category are included 
all forms which provide funds for the replacement of property 
which has been lost, stolen, or destroyed by any fortuitous happen- 
ing. The third general category is liability insurance. All three are 
closely related through the fundamental principles from which they 
grew. 

Property insurance is quite obviously related to income insur- 
ance since it was income which secured the property. Or it might 
be put in reverse and said that all income is derived from property. 
In either case the connection is too clear to be debated. In this area, 
we find that income insurance for the individual is called life or 
disability, whereas income insurance for the business is called busi- 
ness interruption or use and occupancy insurance and is written by 
entirely different departments of the companies. There are even 
those who will distinguish between business interruption and use 
and occupancy and cap it all with a discussion of extra expense and 
outage and consequential damage until everyone, including those 
who started the discussion, is dizzy. To repeat, the man who buys 
the insurance does not care much what it is called if it pays the loss. 
The same thing is true of the property insurance field. The fire 
people write property insurance, but so do the casualty and marine 
folks. In addition, they all write one form or another of liability 
insurance. Those in the insurance business must begin to think in 
terms of the exposure rather than the title. 

It is at this point that education people enter the. picture again 
as they need not abide by laws, rules, and regulations. They can 
teach just plain insurance and let the credit and taxes go where 
the law or company policy says they must. After all, what the 
companies want is more business and what the buyers want is more 
coverage; and educators can show them how to get it by teach- 
ing on the basis of exposures and how to cover them. Much of our 
teaching today is done at the direction of expediency, and this is 
as much true of the colleges as it is the companies. The colleges 
can correct the situation if they want to. The company educators 
are held fairly in line by the policy of the company, which is as it 
should be. 

Students should be taught how to evaluate exposures. Loss of 
life or permanent, total disability may be classed as catastrophe 
losses. Other exposures are of comparatively little consequence, 
such as possible damage or destruction to trees, shrubs, and glass. 
Any man who is planning to insure his exposures should first evalu- 
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ate them and then spend his money on the ones which may cause 
him a loss which he can least afford. Loss of life is the first and 
most obvious exposure which may reach catastrophic proportions. 
This is true of the individual and business also. Therefore, life in- 
surance is one form of insurance which ranks highly in the needs for 
teaching. But it is not the.only type of loss which may cause a se- 
vere strain on the loser. For instance, fire, windstorm, employee 
embezzlement, and liability may result in similar serious financial 
embarrassment. There are certains forms of protection which are 
essential to the individual and the business alike. The teacher must 
be able to help the student evaluate these exposures so that the 
buyer’s money will be spent in the proper places. Let it be under- 
stood that individual risks will differ in this respect. For instance, 
glass insurance may be a catastrophe exposure to the owner of a 
greenhouse, whereas, it will be of little or no consequence to a 
manufacturer. What the author is trying to say is that a man may 
be an expert on a certain type of insurance and not know what to 
do with the knowledge. A good teacher can correct that condition. 

Another area in which “by-line” teaching is weak is that of em- 
ployee relations. Many a compary which has heretofore thought of 
a personnel department as a place to control hiring and firing, now 
has set up the function to operate under a staff officer, who is con- 
sidered one of the key people in the organization. Personnel rela- 
tions today are as important as any other kind of relations. In ne- 
gotiations with the individual employee or the group, company 
benefits are part and parcel of the whole deal. Sometimes they are 
called “fringe benefits,” but, make no mistake about it, they are just 
as important as take-home pay. One of the most important of these 
extra benefits is the group and retirement plan which the company 
offers the worker. Workmen’s Compensation insuraace takes care 
of on-the-job death and disability. That is mandatory by statute 
in most instances. What is referred to here is off-the-job death and 
disability. It would be interesting to inquire how many teachers 
send their students into the field with little or no knowledge of this 
important area. 

The question now arises as to how this type of instruction may 
be accomplished. This author believes that the only approach which 
will secure the desired results is what might be called, for lack of 
a more descriptive name, situation teaching. It is similar to the 
case method with some variation. It is extremely simple in its con- 
cept but becomes more complicated as the size of the operation 
increases. If a start is made with the first exposure to which any 
person is subject, perhaps the idea will explain itself. 

The risk of death is first. This risk implies possible loss of in- 
come and, therefore, concerns the business unit as well as the indi- 
vidual. It is clear that income is the key to any complete insurance 
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program. The second key is property, and it must be admitted that 
in many cases the loss of property may be more crippling than the 
loss of income since the use of property may create that income. 
The third key is liability, which exists only because property ex- 
ists. A serious loss in any one of the three areas may put the indi- 
vidual out of business. It seems reasonable, therefore, that the 
teacher who wants to do a thorough job will investigate all three 
areas of exposure. That is the general situation and it fits everyone 
and every business. 

A specific situation might be employed to illustrate how this 
method of teaching might be applied. Assume the case of a trucker 
who hauls goods for others. What are his exposures if he has a single 
truck and only employs one driver? First, the owner may lose the 
truck through fire or some other peril. He can insure that exposure 
with an automobile policy. Next, he may lose the cargo. He can 
insure his liability for that occurrence with a motor cargo policy. 
It is then found that the motor cargo policy is needed only because 
the liability section of the automobile policy excludes property in 

. the care, custody, and control of the trucker. One policy picks up 
what the other excludes, and thus a direct relationship exists be- 
tween them. The driver may injure or kill someone or damage prop- 
erty belonging to another and not in the care of the owner. The 
automobile policy moves in again to take care of the liability. The 
driver may be injured in an accident while on duty. Workmen’s 
compensation picks up the tab. The driver may steal the truck and 
the cargo, which exposure creates the need for a fidelity bond. And 
so it goes until all the exposures created by the truck and driver have 
been determined and insured. 

The situation or exposure approach involves three distinct steps. 
First, the exposure to loss must be determined. Second, the impor- 
tance of the exposure must be evaluated. Third, proper coverage 
must be determined for those exposures where risk of loss is to be 
assumed by insurance. When this routine is carefully planned, first 
for the person, then for the business; and it is then accurately fol- 
lowed, the student becomes a true multiple-line man. He will be 
able to quickly fit the policies and the forms into the proper ex- 
posure slot. This method avoids the difficulties of methods in which 
policies are taught too much and too little attention is given to what 
should be done with them. 

All-line insurance men cannot be created overnight. The problem 
involves a mental condition, not a physical one. Reduced to its 
simplest elements, all-line training is perfectly logical and perfectly 
practical. All that is needed is an all-line teacher, a few young men 
with open minds, and a little time. The teachers are available, the 
young men can be secured, the time is now. 

















CONTROLLING OPERATION COSTS 
THROUGH IMPROVED HOME 
OFFICE PRACTICES 


Victor GERDES 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 


Underlying the accelerated drive by insurance management to 
reduce, curb, or at least minimize rising costs of operation in the 
home office can be found prolonged and intensive competitive forces 
and rising expense and loss ratios for each of the principal types of 
insurance companies. A rise in such ratios is again evident from re- 
cently-released figures of 1955 experience, as well as from estimates 
of 1956 experience to date. Attempts to reduce costs and to elimi- 
nate inefficient operations command a maximum expression of man- 
agement support. The companies have, with varying effectiveness, 
waged everyday cost control skirmishes. As structural changes take 
place within companies as a result of mergers, consolidations, and 
other unification means, a more general frontal assault on cost in- 
creases becomes effective. 

The historically-demonstrated capacity of the modern insurer 
to achieve an ever-increasing size is now being nourished by the 
law-inspired propensity toward multiple-line underwriting. The 
present day insurance fleet still evinces a selective diversification 
of products although they are now more complementary in nature. 
The removal of legal barriers to multiple-line operations has inspired 
management to enter into a merger-consolidation phase, which, 
aside from increasing sales, widening consumer services, and 
strengthening profit bases, provides as a by-product an opportunity 
for a company to enjoy even more of the potential benefits associ- 
ated with a more fully integrated corporate growth. Cost control 
analysis, inspired by the unification of corporate structures, over- 
shadows the daily struggle against rising costs. 

A vision by insurance management of benefits to be obtained 
through the adoption of economies of integration and consolidation 
has promoted scores of both intra-group and inter-group changes 
among existing corporate entities. Dominant companies, essentially 
property in nature, have sought promising going casualty insurers 
to partictipate in fleet operations under common management while 
casualty companies, with nominal property operations, were sim- 
ilarly engaged in a search leading toward such integration. As the 
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supply of going multiple non-integrated entities began to wane, or 
as the asking price reached hyper-market value proportions, or even 
when factors peculiar to a given type of entity prevented com- 
bination, other measures had to be invoked so as to benefit from 
multiple-line changes. New companies or departments were formed, 
or older departments were given commanding stimuli to action. At 
the same time, the number of companies in a management fleet was 
often reduced through absorption of lesser structural entities into 
remaining group units. 

There is some evidence that a new phase of the merger move- 
ment may have begun as two public announcements have been 
made of the proposed mergers of insurance companies listed among 
the leading stock companies in the nation. There are also examples 
wherein the pursuit of practices designed to permit adoption of 
fundamental changes in marketing techniques or policyholder serv- 
ices tend to increase the number of companies in a given group.” 

Changes in the corporate structure of an insurance management 
group so as to approach truer multiple-line status create cost prob- 


- lems whose study commands a maximum of management support. 


Cost analyses which promote an early solution become imperative. 
Problems created by changes in corporate organization inspire a 
widespread attack upon home office administrative procedures. 
Analysis then often turns upon not the internal procedural and oper- 
ational efficiency of a given division or department, but upon the 
necessity for the continued existence of the unit whose efficiency is 
being scrutinized. Moreover, formulation and adoption of proce- 
dures applicable to multiple rather than single operations are pre- 
pared. No longer an everyday problem, cost analysis then becomes 
a component part of a special study designed to more fully integrate 
the newly-acquired entity into a smoothly functioning complex cor- 
porate organization. Thereafter the daily struggle against rising 
costs continues, but within an altered framework. 

Problems of administration resulting from unification, combina- 
tion, or creation of corporate or company units are only incidentally 
treated in this paper. Insurance cost problems are complex even 
though mergers are not contemplated or have not taken place. The 

1“{Directors of the National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford have 
approved a plan to merge with the Continental Casualty Company of Chicago, 
according to an announcement by Continental officials,” The Journal of Com- 
merce, June 20, 1956, page 12. “The board of directors of the American In- 
surance Company of Newark and of the American Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis at separate meetings held yesterday approved a proposal to 
merge the operations of the two companies into an integrated and unified busi- 
ness.” The Journal of Commerce, August 3, 1956, page 3. 

2 For example, Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, in July 
1956, formed a wholly-owned subsidiary, the Massachusetts Bay Insurance Com- 
pany, to write preferred passenger automobile insurance on a competitive basis. 
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purpose of this paper is to give consideration to potential cost re- 
duction methods and developments in the major areas of (1) per- 
sonnel and (2) utilization of electronic data processing. Finally, 
several selected areas that currently are being given industry atten- 
tion will be summarily treated. 

It is well to keep in mind that there is no accepted systematic 
classification of areas affected by companies’ efforts to reduce and 
control costs of operation in the home offices. The approach to cost 
analysis varies among companies and is determined by such vague 
and general matters as organizational structure, management phi- 
losophy, existing practices, and a combination of physical and hu- 
man assets. 


Personnel 


It has been recently estimated that over-all insurance employ- 
ment increased frora 437,000 in 1942 to 709,000 ia 1954, or 62 per 
cent. Over this period of time, employment in the casualty, fidelity, 
and surety segments doubled, while the fire and marine insurance 
employment increases was not quite so great. 

Demands for labor have been strong during the present period 
of sustained his rates of business activity. On the supply side, the 
effects of the low marriage and birth rates of the early thirties are 
being felt. During the current prosperity a certain portion of the 
population has delayed entry into the labor market in order to pur- 
sue higher education. The approaching maturity of our war-born 
citizens may, however, soon tend to relieve some of the employment 
pressures. 

Wages make up a considerable portion of insurance company 
expenses. Likewise, employee turnover costs are high. An insur- 
ance fieldman or underwriter requires an annual cost of supervisor 
and instructor time and salary increases of nearly $7,000. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, for insurance companies to reexamine their selection 
program.* 

Companies in varying degree have long approached the selec- 
tion process in a scientific manner. One unified approach under- 
taken by the casualty and surety segment of the insurance industry 
through the medium and with the cooperation of the Research De- 
partment of the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies is 
indicated in a series of research projects designed to further 
strengthen certain aspects of the entire field of personnel practices 
and procedures. An extensive program designed to study problems 


connected with recruiting, holding, and advancing qualified person- 


% Theodore Bakerman, “New Totals List Insurance Job Trends,” The 
Spectator, April, 1956. 

* No attempt will be made to trespass upon the area of training which is 
being considered elsewhere in this issue. 
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nel has been initiated. This is in addition to intra-company or com- 
pany group-wide research activities. A unified approach jointly 
undertaken by a number of competing companies means that each 
will be able to utilize advantageously findings which would not be 
obtainable through individual company effort. Naturally, no com- 
pany can assure that a given applicant will be successful but any 
possibility which eliminates success as a junction of chance should 
be energetically pursued. 

One aspect of this research in personnel matters is a statistical 
testing study for the selection and advancement of casualty under- 
writers. Specific success criteria were correlated with various writ- 
ten tests and personal history data completed by almost 300 under- 
writers in 11 companies. Criteria for success, as used in the study, 
were ratings by supervisory personnel who followed prescribed 
patterns which attempted to eliminate subjective valuation as much 
as possible. Weights were applied to the following success criteria: 
judgment, decisiveness, mental alertness, resourcefulness, emotional 
stability, ability to communicate, accuracy, ability to organize work, 


‘ memory, and cooperation. When those tested were rated, they were 


grouped into upper and lower quartiles, and a middle 50 per cent 
was set. Based on. accepted muitiple correlation techniques and 
various tests of significance of differences between groups, prelim- 
inary results were obtained which indicate that the tests provide 
valid measures of success or failure within certain areas. 


Work Measurement and Incentive Forms of Compensation 


Hiring in a narrow labor market is occasionally accompanied by 
low average productivity per worker. Work measurement and wage 
incentive installations are espec‘ally promising under such con- 
ditions. ‘ 

Work measurement is a means whereby the productivity of a 
unit of labor is ascertained. It is a “method of establishing an equit- 
able relationship between work performed and manpower used.” 5 
It assumes that employees on an incentive basis can raise or lower 
unit costs of operation. 

Work measurement provides a management tool which enables 
supervisors to compare and evaluate workers equitably and without 
prejudice. It enables management to determine personnel require- 
ments under varying conditions of operation. It permits a com- 
parison of levels of efficiency over time. 

In order for employees in a given job classification to be placed 
on a wage incentive basis, a minimum number of workers must do 
interchangeable work; the individual worker must have control 
over his rate of production; the supply of work must be relatively 


5 Statement by Roland Mangini in Proceedings of the Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association, 1953, page 120. 
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constant or continuous; and definite rules of procedure must govern 
the performance of the work. Wage incentive jobs may be extended 
into other areas than the purely mechanical. In such cases an aver- 
age is obtained after timing sufficient items to assure accuracy. 
Decision-making positions are not readily suited to work measure- 
ment. 

One major insurance company group, which uses wage incen- 
tives with success, has 25 per cent of its total personnel under the 
plan. This covers certain positions in casualty and fire tabulating, 
life accounts, casualty index, payroll audit, engineering and sta- 
tistics. While it finds that employee reaction to the plan has been 
favorable, the company recognizes the importance of first “selling” 
the supervisors of departments so affected. 

Under the plan, the company offers a guaranteed salary with a 
bonus for extra -effort—that work produced above 70 per cent 
efficiency. (One hundred per cent efficiency is that rate of pro- 
duction which the average, well-trained employee should be able 
to maintain throughout the day without undue fatigue.) The bonus 
amounts to one per cent of the basic salary for each one per cent 
of efficiency over 70 per cent, and is computed weekly by the per- 
so’. 21 department from reports on time and production prepared 

r, the employee's department. It is based on the employee's base 
salary prepared annually and is the average salary per minute in 
each job classification of all employees working on bonus in a par- 
ticular classification. 

Proper time studies are essential for the successful operation 
of the plan. To accomplish this, the company maintains a school 
for the training of time-study men. These men observe the job 
under consideration and make the necessary methods changes before 
timing begins. The job is then divided into logical steps, and a 
reasonable average is computed based upon an adequate sample. 

The company reports that the average typist’s daily production 
increased from 400-500 lines to more than 1,000 lines. IBM oper- 
ators punch 12,000 holes per hour compared to area average of 
8,500-10,000. The average number of cards punched per month per 
employee in the casualty department rose from 12,300 to 17,800. 
Only about 15 per cent of this increase is attributable to improved 
IBM equipment. Costs have decreased for management in terms of 
work force, space, and equipment. Wages have increased for em- 
ployees and bonus earnings average almost $10 a week: 

Companies that maintain substantial wage incentive installa- 
tions are in the minority. Three factors have supported a reluctance 
in many companies to adopt wage incentives: 


1. Office workers have considered themselves to be in the man- 
agement category, and have resented control devices. 
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2. Lack of uniformity and repetition in most office work has 
made it harder to measure work and to establish standards. 

3. It has been assumed that “educated white collar workers” 
have the interests of management at heart and can be de- 
pended upon to do as much good work as possible without 
controls. 


However, wage incentive programs are gaining ground, with suc- 
cess varying among companies for reasons of company philosophy, 
timing, job classifications on incentive, as well as the type of in- 
stallations. 


Utilization of Electronic Data Processing 


Record keeping, the utilitarian link between business transactions 
and their «xpression in accounting terms, is a task of formidable size 
in the insurance business. It is the most important reason why this 
business employs about three-quarters of a million persons and is a 
leading user of punch-card and tabulating equipment. Business de- 
. mands for more information and for earlier availability are ever- 
increasing. A fuiler utilization of mechanical advances has become 
essential to improve efficiency in record-keeping and to slow the 
trend toward rising costs. 

Any business enterprise may use one or a combination of (1) 
manual operations, (2) key-driven equipment, (3) punch card ma- 
chines or (4) electronic data processing system. 

Mechanical type operations normally tend to reduce the clerical 
load. Although punched card systems have eased clerical work 
loads, two characteristics have tended to limit their extension. One 
is an inability to handle exceptions within the normal machine rou- 
tines. The other is the limited capacity of the system,to make de- 
cisions in the course of the processing operations. The practical 
effect is that complex problems must be solved in pieces, not in 
one continuous process. These limitations of punch card systems 
are overcome in the electronic data processing system (EDP). 

Through the EDP system, many of the basic operations in record 
keeping are handled at electronic speed. The preparation of source 
documents is generally performed in a manner similar to that em- 
ployed in the punched card system. Both this step and the transfer 
of data from the source documents to a medium acceptable for 
electronic processing are accomplished by special input prepara- 
tion equipment. The input equipment transcribes source data onto 
tapes or cards by the direct punch or mark-sensing method, aided 
by an intervening mechanism which converts the data into a binary 
code, the language of the electronic system. The medium may be 
magnetic tape, paper tape, or punched cards. Magnetic tape is by 
far the fastest. It can be read into the central processing unit or 
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computer of the system at speeds as high as 56,000 characters per 
second, whereas the maximum for paper tape is about 1,000, and 
for punched cards around 325 characters a second. 

In the manipulation function of record keeping, all the assembly, 
sorting, classification, reference, and arithmetic operations are per- 
formed automatically within the components of the system, directed 
by a series of stored instructions, called a program. It is mainly the 
performance of the manipulation function that sets apart the elec- 
tronic system as unique, and it is there that the electronic system 
gains its greatest advantage over other systems. Storage capacities 
of the system make possible the retention of data from master files, 
carry-forward balances, intermediate results, and the like, thus ob- 
viating the need for temporary filing, separate cross references, and 
other manual handling. Access to stored information, intercommuni- 
cation within the system, computation, and the making of decisions 
take place at electronic speed. 

Results from electronic data processing are withdrawn from the 
centrol processing unit, written upon magnetic tape, paper tape, or 
punched cards, and fed into automatic printers. Output data may 
also be produced by direct connection between the processing unit 
and the printing device, eliminating tapes or cards. 

Outside of the preparation of the program and input data, hu- 
man participation plays only a minor part in supervisory control in 
the electronics system. Substantially all required supervision is pro- 
vided for in the program. 

In addition to the handling of the conventional record-keeping 
functions, electronic equipment has a far greater potential in special 
uses than is found in other systems. Possessed of the immense ad- 
vantages of superior capacities and speeds, electronic equipment 
brings a higher level of effectiveness in production control, sales 
analysis and forecasting, inventory control, and other tasks of mod- 
ern business management. Superior capacities and speeds not only 
permit the present job to be done faster but also make possible the 
accomplishment of tasks never heretofore attempted because of 
the expense and time involved under other methods before results 
“ould be effectively utilized. 

Mainly, business wants from the electronic system a process that 
will do the job of its present system at lower cost. Higher costs as- 
sociated with EDP equipment must be weighed against the value 
of added benefits; lower costs must be appraised in the light of dis- 
advantages. When all else has been resolved, the choice eventually 
comes down to a matter of cost. 

Two considerations are basic to any inquiry into the potential 
benefits that may accrue to a property-liability insurance company 
that seeks to avail itself of recent changes in design and production 
in electronic data processing machinery. First, are the record-keep- 
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ing functions and procedures of the company adaptable to success- 
ful electronic processing? Second, is it economically feasible for a 
given company to convert to EDP use? 

Clerical operations can be divided into three or four basic func- 
tions. These are (1) recording, as on a typewriter or duplicator, 
(2) computing, as on an adding machine, a comptometer, or by 
hand, (3) look-up, as in a rate manual, and (4) storage, as in file. 
There is in effect a merger of look-up and storage because a rate 
manual is essentially a file of rates. After programming has been 
completed, a modern unit will perform all of these functions at light- 
ning speeds—recording, computing, look-up-storing without paper 
shuffling. Moreover, it can manipulate data for special project pur- 

ses. 

Difficulties of compenies in initially assessing the value of EDP 
equipment have been expressed by one executive as follows: 


“We are surrounded by experts and prophets. We find a mar- 
ket suddenly flooded with electronic apparatus in various stages 
of manufacture, all designed to perform miracles for us. When 
we try to classify our present knowledge or to clarify our think- 
ing we find it difficult to focus our attention on the real problem 
of applying these machines to our specific industry. For one 
thing, like tabulating, their use is not limited to the insurance 
field, so to add to the confusion we find ourselves in company 
with many rs amy representing other industries—all trying 
to understand how the coming events and machines will apply 
to their particular problems. From a distance we observe piat 
appears to be a conflict between the mathematician and the ac- 
countant or statistician in the use or management of these de- 
vices. 

“We are approaching the exploration of an entire system for 
the use of our organization in which a machine merely becomes 
a part or a tool. So at this early stage it is necessary to visualize 
the scope of electronics on the basis of an over-all system begin- 
ning at the very initial stages of record preparation and proceed- 
ing to the final development of the accounting and statistics. 
The treatment of policywriting or renewal writing must be done 
with needs in mind; the structure of expense and loss recording 
eventually must be geared to general ledger accounting and sta- 
tistical requirements. Hence, an integration of interests becomes 
evident. Subject of cost is important. The whole field is too new, 
and machinery on the drawing boards and in the labs too revolu- 
tionary for companies to be frozen in their tracks at this point 
simply because of costs.” ® 


Whether it is economically feasible for a company to convert to 
EDP involves a series of complex considerations. Simple criteria 
such as company size as measured in assets or volume in terms of 


- 6E.T. Kyllo, Eastern Underwriter, November 5, 1954, page 18. 
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premiums written are not alone sufficient determinants. The ques- 
tion asked frequently, “How large must we be before we can effec- 
tively utilize EDP?” is not unlike asking, “How big should a boy 
be before he goes out with girls?” 

With manufacturers producing smaller type EDP equipment and 
with the availability of service bureaus in many of our large cities 
for firms who cannot effectively utilize EDP equipment full time, 
an early solution to the cost problem may be found for more com- 

es. 
Although the current insurance merger movement does not al- 
ways bring about a net increase in either assets or premium volume 
of the changed management group,’ adaptation of EDP becomes 
more feasible since the volume of standardized functions increases. 

In planning for EDP it is essential to give long and careful con- 
sideration to several factors: 


1. Organization for planning investigation of the feasibility of 
utilizing EDP equipment must receive careful consideration. It is 
important to select the right man to head the program for initial 
planning. Personnel of the business should be adequately repre- 
sented and it is desirable to have some of those among the group 
take comprehensive training in electronic data processing. Pro- 
vision should be made for keeping abreast of current changes taking 
place in equipment and methods. 

2. Analysis of change-over to the new system should progress 
from the areas of greatest promise to the marginal routines. The 
study should be initiated in an area which contains a sizeable vol- 
ume of detailed processing operations such as premium billings, pay- 
rolls, and cost accounting. Flow charts, data on workloads and time 
schedules, and manuals or memoranda of procedures are among the 
useful aids in this area. Analysis almost invariably will reveal col- 
lateral benefits from the inauguration of a new system. 

3. Costs of future as well as present operation must be con- 
sidered. This will include cost of personnel as well as machines. 
Choosing the most effective equipment is largely based on the re- 
sults of the analysis. Electronic equipment can break down at a 
critical period. Further, the operation of the equipment is heavily 
dependent on a small group of highly trained personnel. Other 
operations must be geared to the speed of the machines or else full 
utilization of equipment may not be realized. 

In installing the system, changeover to the new system must be 
gradual. It is well to have several experimental runs in conjunction 
with the manufacturer of the equpiment prior to any final de- 
cision. 

At the present time it appears that nearly all property-liability 

™ The merger may involve an intra-group entity. 
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companies of medium or large size are making plans for ultimate 
conversion to EDP. A survey made in early 1955 revealed that 20 
of 22 such companies either presently used electronic office equip- 
ment or had placed orders for such machines. The majority of those 
answering were considering the larger type machines at that time. 
Fourteen of 45 companies were studying the adoption of additional 
procedures for processing on machines already in operation or on 
order. Some replies indicated companies were either awaiting re- 
sults of additional studies, further refinements in equipment design, 
or greater business growth as measured in premium writings. In 
fact, almost two-thirds of 32 reporting companies were studying the 
adoption of procedures to machines not now in operation or on 
order. In most instances, study was being directed toward use of 
either the Remington-Rand Univac or the International Business 
Machines 705 type. 

Besides the multitude of individual companies now conducting 
studies in electronic data processing, major industry associations 
such as the Association of Casualty Accountants and Statisticians, 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, the Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion, the Insurance Accounting and Statistical Association, and the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters have conducted con- 
tinuing studies into this area for the past several years. 

A significant advance in insurance processing was recently taken 
with the decision to establish the SPAN Processing Center in the 
Hartford area. Four company groups, the Springfield Companies of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the Phoenix Insurance Companies, the 
Aetna Insurance Group, and the National of Hartford Group, will 
share jointly the costs of planning, housing, equipping, staffing, and 
operating the facility which is expected to begin operations early 
in 1958, possibly sooner, with an IBM 705. Through SPAN, these 
companies, with a combined 1955 premium volume of $368 million, 
will be able to handle a tremendous volume of paper work, compu- 
tation, copying and printing in a fraction of the time now required. 

Problems associated with EDP systems are similar to problems in 
any industry concerned with retooling, redesigning, and re-thinking. 
But since record keeping and data processing in the insurance in- 
dustry represent the greatest portion of the workload, the problems 
associated with EDP tend to be magnified. 

The biggest problem of insurance companies is the adaptation of 
present systems to EDP. Much emphasis is laid on the need for a 
simplification of existing procedures prior to the installation of EDP 
equipment. Complexities in record keeping must be held to an 
absolute minimum. One company has stated, relative to calculations 
involving extended insurance on foreclosed property, that 80 per 
cent are computed on electronic equipment while the other 20 per 
cent require special treatment. This makes the calculation inefficient 
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for the lin....d capacity of the computer. It has also been stated 
that, “At the present time, in all states, the standard automobile 
form has too many optional coverages and rating bases available 
to the public, so much so that there is serious doubt in our minds 
as to whether the fruits of mechanization can be effectively and 
economically applied to this business as it is now operated.” ® 

The problem of system simplification and redesign is being par- 
tially solved through the industry adaptation of EDP systems. There 
are many instances of company imagination and “inventive genius” 
coming to the rescue. One large life company, which handles about 
750,000 policies, has evolved what is known as the combined- 
operations plan. It is based on the premium-billing process and 
combines the following from one record: premium billing, dividend 
calculation, policy loan service, reserve valuation, commission, and 
accounting work. A major life insurance company reduced through 
electronics adaptation the time required to compute an average asset 
share from six and one-half hours of expert clerical time to just 
forty seconds. Another company has reduced through electronics 
the number of steps in former accounting procedures by more 
than 80 per cent. The number of policies processed per hour in- 
creased from 24,000 to 100,000 when a magnetic tape-fed computer 
replaced a punch-card conventional fed operation. One property- 
liability company in a test run at the factory rated and coded 1,000 
automobile private passenger renewal certificates in five minutes 
without error. The same 1,000 automobile renewal certificates were 
then coded in the conventional way, and the time required was 170 
hours. Some sixty errors were found. 

Tape-fed computers have been used to prepare in force sum- 
marization information, agency experience by line of business, state 
figures, as well as Schedule T and Schedule F data. 

Evidence points to lower costs through changes in the following 
areas: 


1. A speedier method of up-dating experience which would 
bring such information closer to actual trends. This will be par- 
ticularly important with regard to loss experience data. One com- 
pany reported that before the use of EDP, it took two weeks before 
a profit and loss statement could be made available to top man- 
agement; now, with the use of EDP, it takes about two days. It 
would be difficult to estimate the actual value derived from manage- 
ment decisions based on more timely information, but the over-ail 
results would be considerable. 

2. Reduction of clerical costs through the use of EDP equip- 
ment and other benefits associated with workloads. This will help 
relieve the current clerical shortages, and will result in the avail- 


8 Casualty Actuarial Society, Progress Report on Electronics, 1954. 
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ability of more clerks for appointment to the increasing number of 
positions with responsibilities requiring judgment and experience. 

3. Possibility for new data in areas which management has 
heretofore been unable to explore because of the time and expense 
involved. 


Added to the direct economies brought about by electronics 
is an important by-product. The coming of electronics affords an 
excellent opportunity for companies to closely examine their sys- 
tems and ways of conducting internal operations in order to make 
possible the optimum use of the machines. 

The trend has been set; nearly all segments of the insurance 
business are adopting electronits in their record-keeping work. 
This wide acceptance of a revolutionary new system in data proc- 
essing seems only natural in a business concerned to a much 
greater extent with accounting and statistical operations than any 
other business or industry. The policyholders stand to benefit through 
lower rates and better, more efficient service in premium billings, 
settlement of claims, and other areas. 


Other Areas 


Insurance companies are involved in extensive paper-work and 
paper-handling. The multiplicity of reports prepared periodically 
is enormous.’ Refinements in accounting and statistical practices 
are therefore constantly under observation. State insurance regu- 
latory authorities prescribe in detail the format for annual state- 
ments, the classification of accounts, and the method of treatment 
of various entries. Through Regulation 30 and other requirements, 
existing state rules have been developed, with the assistance of 
industry technicians. Yet, within the framework of state regulation 
there are constant efforts by companies to refire and increase effi- 
ciency in record keeping. A few selected areas that illustrate some 
of the advances now being made by the industry are considered 
below. 


Forms Simplification 


Where the burden of paper handling is large, forms are likely 
to grow in both number and complexity. The number of intra-group 
or intra-company forms can be regulated through management ac- 
tion. Any approach te standardization of “external” forms, those 
used outside the companies, requires a combined industry approach. 
For example, the National Board of Fire Underwriters, in coopera- 
tion with its member companies, adopted a simplified Notice of Loss 
Form for fire losses in 1954. Various accident and sickness claims 

® See for example, Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, “Report 
to Management,” Fifth Workshop on Cost Reduction and Control, 1956. 
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forms are in the process of standardization by another association. 
The Research Department of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies has designed several standardized claims forms 
for consideration and possible uniform acceptance. The adoption of 
simplified standardized forms reduces company printing, paper, and 
handling costs. Moreover, at the agency level, when forms in use 
are standardized among companies, less time is spent in prepara- 
tion and handling. Agency forms inventory also can be reduced. 


Reserves 

Refinements in reserve procedures often promote lower cperat- 
ing costs. State regulatory authorities require there be shown on 
the annual statement operating results and conditions related to the 
amount of premium receipts, the amount being held for losses, and 
amounts yet to be paid for such losses. Constant analysis assures 
the maintenance of proper balances. 

It is sometimes overlooked that as the reserve practice of an 
insurance company approaches the optimum, the funds that can 
be safely released for use elsewhere likewise near the ideal, thereby 
making for more efficient use of company funds.?® 

Claims recording and establishment of reserves depend upon 
the circumstances surrounding the individual insurer. No inflexible 
and specific rules can be set down, however the trend is toward the 
wider use of average reserves as applied to reported claims." The 
accuracy of average reserves is based more on statistical studies 
than individual judgment. In general, such reserving entails multi- 
plying the number of outstanding cases below a certain pre-deter- 
mined dollar figure at the end of a specified period by a statistically 
determined monetary constant, subject to periodic revision. This 
“mechanical” procedure involves less time than individually-deter- 
mined reserves. Periodically—at the end of the year, or six months 
—the total reserve account for reported claims is adjusted to re- 
flect as closely as possible the outstanding amount of reported claims. 

Proponents of average reserves contend that not only are savings 
in time and cost effected, but greater accuracy is obtained than 
from individual case reserving. 

10 Case reserves constitute a major portion of insurance company’s liabili- 
ties so it is important to avoid either under-reserving or over-reserving. This 
is especially obvious when one reflects on the danger of the former practice 
and the cost of the latter. Of course, over-reserving does not imply an idle 
use of funds but merely an unwise one. However, the question is in part 
academic since tax and other regulatory authorities do not condone such prac- 
tice. 

11 Reserves for incurred but not reported losses differ in that normally a 
flat percentage of some base, such as premiums in force (net outstanding losses, 
earned premiums, net premiums written, or net losses paid) is applied to at- 
tain a “bulk” reserve figure. 
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Based on a recent survey ‘ by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, about half of all stock casualty companies employ 
the average reserve method in varying degrees on automobile and 
burglary lines, the medical portion of workmen’s compensation, 
plate glass, water damage, miscellaneous bodily injury and property 
damage, fidelity and surety bonds, personal and group accident 
and health, inland marine, and certain fire and ocean marine lines. 
These companies employ a variety of “base periods” for computa- 
tional purposes although in every case the mechanics of computa- 
tion are substantialiy the same. Those companies already using an 
average reserve method are extending it to new lines of business 
and are making more claims eligible for application of averaging. 


Company Use of Automobiles 


Within the past several years management groups have under- 
taken cost studies which seek to determine the most efficient and 
economical method for operating cars assigned to employees. Such 
studies consider whether automobiles used on company business 
should be employee-owned, company-owned, leased, or obtained 
through some combination of these methods. A study by the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty. and Surety Companies, based on reports from 
45 member companies, indicated that well over 6,000 cars were 
employee-owned, over 12,000 company-owned, while only 367 were 
rented. 

Quite recently several other companies have focused individual 
attention on whether outright ownership of the cars or some leasing 
agreement is more economical. After deciding that leasing was the 
least economical method of operation, one company estimated an 
annual saving of $12,000 by utilizing employee-owned cars for 
mileages under 1,000 per month and company-owned. cars for em- 
ployees driving over 1,000 miles per month. 


Summary 


Cost control is both an all-industry and company-wide activity. 
The insurance products are approaching standardization, lines are 
being drawn among insurers which exemplify differeut marketing 
practices, and competition is tending toward an equalization among 
insurers in the matter of claims payments. Therefore, one area that 


™ Results of this survey indicated that of 17 companies and groups using 
the average reserve method, 15 use average reserves for automobile property 
damage, 10 for automobile physical damage including collison, two for —- 
mobile bodily injury. For all lines covered by the average reserve 
degree of uniformity was noted among companies for the limiting dollar nin 
of a reported claim that would be handled by an average dollar figure. With the 
exception of two companies who applied average reserves to claims up to 
$1000 on certain lines, the range was $100 to $750 on all lines of business re- 
ferred to above. 
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still offers great promise is cost control and reduction. At times the 
pervasive effect of multiple-line developments and its by-product, 
the trend toward the unification of management group corporate 
structures, places the constant search for measures to control costs 
in a new and enlarged perspective. Cost control is not primarily a 
search for a device to curtail unnecessary expenditures, it is mainly 
a vehicle for adopting and initiating dynamic changes and concepts 
in the insurance operation. Because of the nature of the insurance 
operation, the most significant cost factors are associated with 
labor and paper handling. 

The revolution of electronic data processing provides a new 
era for the business with promise of vast potential savings and 
efficiencies. In order to take advantage of these benefits, study and 
adoption of electronics data processing systems are being accom- 
plished on industry-wide as well as company-wide bases. The in- 
surance business is today one of the leaders in the adoption of new 
methods for accounting and statistical processing techniques through 
electronics. 

In the field of personnel, testing programs, recruitment pro- 
grams, and work measurement programs have come to the fore- 
front to combat rising recruitment, training and labor costs. 

At the same time, companies and industry organization proceed 
with studies into such areas as forms simplification and refinements 
in reserve practices. 

The individual company approach to the problem of cost control 
varies with the circumstances and complexities which surround it. 
In areas such as electronic data processing, the concepts are so new 
that the business has had no recourse to past performances; only 
through study groups, analyses, and experimentations are advances 
in efficiency possible. And, so long as the industry remains as com- 
petitive as it is today, it seems that the drive for efficiency will 
continue in an effort to control cost increases and to assure profit- 
ability of operations consistent with adequate consumer protection 
and reasonable prices. 
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TOTAL DISABILITY PROVISIONS IN LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS. By 
Kenneth W. Herrick. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 
1956. 161 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewer: O. D. Dickerson, Instructor in Insurance, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Professor Herrick’s book presents a comprehensive analysis of 
the coverage of disability benefits in life insurance policies and a 
penetrating analysis of many of the problems involved in providing 
such protection. His introductory chapter briefly establishes the im- 
portance of the disability peril and the magnitude of the loss. The 
following two chapters present a concise history of disability pro- 
visions in life policies. The following chapters discuss legal aspects 
of the disability clause, actuarial factors, underwriting, and claims. 
The penultimate chapter presents the results of a study of the pro- 
visions and practices of the twenty-iive largest life companies writ- 
ing such business, and the final chapter summarizes the major ideas 
of the book.and presents the author's recommendations together 
with a discussion of the dangers involved in insuring this rather 
subjective perl. 

It is difficult to find valid points of criticism for so fine a volume, 
but a few questions may be raised. In the Foreword, Dr. McGill 
states that “the scope and economic importance of total disability 
need not be documented.” The brevity of Dr. Herrick’s discussion 
of this aspect of the problem indicates that he concurs in this opin- 
ion. However, this reviewer finds that this lesson cannot be pre- 
sented too strongly nor too often to insurance people and the public. 
The extremely inadequate protection carried by the American peo- 
ple indicates that the importance of the problem is far from generally 
recognized. Insurance men, both of the academic and non-academic 
variety, have a major selling job to do in order to drive this point 
home. 

Similarly, the development of the need for disability provisions 
in life insurance policies is weakened by the undue brevity of the 
discussion of alternative methods of providing protection against 
disability loss. For example, on page 5, the author indicates that 
there are only two types of insurance that protect against long-term 
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total disability: life insurance riders and non-cancellable disability 
insurance contracts. It might be advisable in this connection to 
consider commercial accident and health contracts, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, liability insurance, and certain rare group dis- - 
ability coverages. The discussion of Social Security and Public 
Assistance as alternatives also suffers from brevity and over-simpli- 
fication. The actuarial chapters are on a very low level, and are 
occasionally difficult to follow. The objective seems to be to present 
the basic concepts in language that the typical insurance man or 
student can understand. This has been accomplished in large meas- 
ure, but a discussion in terms of commutation columns would illumi- 
nate the matter to a much greater degree. 

The reader will note that the foregoing criticisms refer entirely 
to sins of omission. This reviewer, having suffered through the same 
process himself, recognizes fully the difficulty of so delimiting a 
topic as to include all that is pertinent and meaningful and to ex- 
clude that which is unnecessary. It is largely a matter of personal 
choice that determines the direction in which one tends to err, if 
at all. The sins of omission in this book are even harder to identify. 
A few tables might be more clearly labeled, for example those on 
page 58 and a few of the footnote references are incomplete or lack- 
ing, as on pages 9 (Jackson’s Paper, TSA 10:490); and 64 (the 
NYLIC study). 

The only specific statements in the body of the book with which 
one may validly take exception are as follows. On page 5 the state- 
ment is made that the basis for computing non-cancellable dis- 
ability rates is “quite different” from that used for life insurance 
riders. While symbols may differ, the process is actually the same, 
as demonstrated by Farley's 1940 article in the PCAS. On page 59 
it is stated that the disabled life reserve “is no different in principle 
from the reserve established when a life insurance company sells a 
single premium annuity on an active life.” Inasmuch as this state- 
ment ignores the effect of recovery, it is somewhat misleading. The 
probability of recovery, in the early years of disability, so outweighs 
the probability of death that the claim value of a disabled life an- 
nuity at ultimate durations may be several times that at the date of 
disability. This reviewer suspects that this factor may be of suffi- 
cient importance to be considered a difference in “principle.” On 
page 81 the author states that “insurers have invariably allowed 
no surrender values on disability benefits as such.” This is incorrect, 
for The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company does allow a sur- 
vender value, as Professor Herrick discovers by page 133. These 
statements all refer to rather technical and detailed points and do 
not detract from.the value of the book to any appreciable degree. 

The discussion of the legal aspects of disability provisions is 
particularly illuminating. The discussion of insertions and reinstate- 
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ments on the review of admitted claims and the statement of Mu- 
tual Benefit’s actual experience with its unique clause present im- 
portant material probably available in no other accessible source. 
The summary of policy provisions in Chapter 9 is of great current 
value and will ultimately have great historica) ~ ilue. It is a pity 
that considerations of time and expense limi.ed the study to the 
largest 25 companies only. 

Professor Herrick’s recommendations are excellent. He suggests 
aggressively widening the market to reduce adverse selection; de- 
fining disability in terms of income loss; using an earned income 
pro-rate clause with teeth in it; and paying renewal commissions 
on waived premiums. All of these represent desirable developments 
and should be strongly encouraged. His recommendation that the 
word “permanent” be dropped from the definition of disability is 
very logical, but this would probably require modification of the 
j hrasing of many state insurance laws which limit life insurance 
companies to providing protection against “permanent” disability. 
The suggestion that higher commissions be paid on insertions is 
somewhat questionable. From the underwriting standpoint, one 
would hesitate to encourage business presenting so high a prob- 
ability of adverse selection. 

All in all, this is an excellent volume, and an important contri- 
bution to insurance literature. The loss from disability represents 
probably the greatest loss from any insurable peril except death. 
This potential loss is probably about the least insured of any. A 
greater understanding of the protection currently available and the 
difficulties in meeting this need is necessary to the ultimate solution 
of this problem. To such an understanding, Professor Herrick has 
made a valuable contribution. 


MODERN LIFE INSURANCE. Revised Edition. By Robert I. Mehr and 
Robert W. Osler. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1956. 
747 pages. $6.90. 


Reviewer: William T. Beadles, Dean of University, Illinois Wesleyan 
University. 


This writer is allergic to those reviews which begin by stating 
that the text is divided into nine sections (this one is) and that it 
has 27 chapters (this one has). And that’s as far as he will go in 
that direction. 

Those who were acquainted with the first edition of this book 
are due for a real surprise when they read this latest effort of Mehr 
and Osler. About all that remains from the old edition is the “flavor” 
of the writing. The book is much more properly described as a new 
one than as a revised edition. 
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Perhaps the most outstanding new feature is the emphasis which 
is placed upon accident and sickness insurance. Not only is the 
“typical” chapter devoted to this subject, but far more important 
is the way in which disability life insurance are interwoven in the 
discussions of prograinming. Several sentences from an introductory 
paragraph on this subject show such a significant break with the 
traditional text approach that they are quoted here. 

“It should be noted that the title of this chapter is not ‘Program- 
ming Life Insurance’ but, ‘Programming Income Insurance’ . . . An 
income insurance program is, therefore, a three-legged stool. To 
try to base it on two legs—death and old age, as is the case wiieii 
programming is confined to life insurance holdings alone—is to 
leave the program in precarious balance. This discussion of pro- 
gramming, handling death, old age, and disability needs concur- 
rently will come as a shock to the confirmed life insurance man but 
is the only sound concept of programming if there is any real mean- 
ing .to those clauses calling for complete service to clients in the 
codes of ethics. . . .” 

The above is far more than a pious protestation which the authors 
might proceed to ignore from that point on. In discussing the need 
for “mortgage insurance,” the authors say, “The family economic 
situation will be just as bad (sometimes worse) in case the bread- 
winner. becomes disabled. . . . Therefore mortgage disability insur- 
ance is as necessary as is mortgage life insurance.” 

Closely related is the emphasis upon major medical expense 
coverage when programming the needs of a typical person or 
family. 

A change which is most welcome to this reviewer is that the 
authors no longer try to define a liability as an asset. In the first 
edition they followed the practice of most text writers in this field 
and defined the reserve (a liability) as a fund (which has to be 
an asset). Now they have worked hard to get their student readers 
to understand the true significance of the reserve. In almost every 
instance they make it read “reserve liability.” Reference is made 
to the fact that “. . . it is common to refer to the reserve as “a fund.” 
Then they say, “However, the reserve is not a ‘fund’ because it is a 
liability, and-a liability is an accounting measure of obligations.” 

For their definitions of the reserve, the authors say in one place, 
“The Reserve measures the amount of assets . . .” and again, “The 


Reserve is a liability representing THAT AMOUNT of assets. . . .” 

Granted that this one definition and concept is a small matter, 
nevertheless my hat is off to Mehr and Osler for this long-needed 
break with the traditional approach to this subject. Other standard 
college texts, written within the last six years, define reserve as 
“That portion of premiums paid . . . which is held to meet future 
. . . obligations,” or as “A fund which . . . will enable the . . . com- 
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pany to meet its . . . obligations,” or as “The fund . . . formed from 
the accumulated excess payments.” 

It is the earnest hope of this reviewer that writers of other texts 
in this field will follow Mehr and Osler by admitting the folly of 
suggesting that a life insurance company can use its own liabilities 
to pay its obligations. It seems that only the Federal Government 
can accomplish that miracle and that the life insurance companies 
and the rest of us will have to use assets to pay our obligations. 
Then the reserves are seen in their true light as measuring or repre- 
senting that amount of assets which is needed. 

A two page discussion of “The Best Policy” in the first edition 
has now been expanded to a full chapter. This still remains one of 
the unique and strong features of this text. 

Another outstanding original feature which has been expanded 
greatly in the new edition is the great use which is made of foot- 
notes. An ungracious person once referred to footnotes as “Barking 
dogs which do no more than distract the attention of the reader.” 
Granted that this may be controversial, this writer believes that 
the heavy reliance upon footnotes adds immeasurably to the teach- 
ing effectiveness of this text. 

The first edition of this book was noted for the emphasis which 
was placed upon the importance of programming. This important 
subject has been expanded significantly. 

Mehr and Osler have recognized the trend of the times and have 
provided questions for discussion at the end of most chapters Those 
teachers who do not believe in the “straight” lecture method of 
conducting a class will doubtless be aided by some of these ques- 
tions. Another unusual and helpful feature of this text is that it 
contains an index of authors cited, an index of books and articles 
cited, and an index of court cases cited. 

Those who believe that no book review is a good one unless the 
reviewer succeeds in pointing to many things which are wrong 
cannot be very happy with this review. Part of the reason for the 
absence of negative comments is that this writer had the opportunity 
to discuss all these with the authors in advance of publication. 
About the only one of those subjects concerning which he is still 
critical is the author’s explanation of the family income policy. 
They insist that the family income policy is simply decreasing term. 
They then say that it can be provided under a combination of term 
and permanent insurance but that the “pure” family income policy 
is nothing but decreasing te:m. It seems to this reviewer that the 
entire discussion is very confused and confusing, as witness this 
complete sentence, “The traditional Family Income plan paying 
$10 per $1,000 of basic insurance can be misused in place of the 
pure Family Income policy (no basic policy).” And all the while, 
this emphasis upon the “pure” Family Income policy occurs in a 
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chapter which is headed “Special Policy Combinations.” (Empha- 
sis added. ) , 

To be logical, it would seem that since they say that the pure 
Family Income Policy is nothing but decreasing term, they should 
go ahead and create a pure Family Maintenance policy which is 
nothing but level term. At any rate, something new has been added, 
the concept of the pure Family Income policy, a policy and not a 
rider. 

Of course the newest book to be written can alwuys be most 
up to date. This revised edition has good discussions of preferred 
risk and special policies and even the variable annuity. 

What already was a most teachable text has been greatly im- 
proved in this revision. The revised edition of Modern Life Insur- 
ance is truly a thrilling new text. 


LIFE INSURANCE HOUSING PROJECTS. By Robert E. Schultz. Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1956. 154 pages. $4.00. 


' Reviewer: Dr. Maurice A. Unger, Associate Professor of Business 
Finance, University of Massachusetts. 


The author's announced major objective in this fine book is to 
determine the extent to which life insurance companies can invest 
in housing projects. The book deals with the problems of legal limi- 
tations and restrictions placed upon the investment of life insurance 
funds, basic investment standards governing long-run placement of 
life insurance funds in any asset, the social and technical problems 
peculiar to equity investment in housing, and the actual investment 
experience that life insurance companies have had from their hous- 
ing experiences. . 

‘ The chapter on “statutory restrictions,” dealing with the legal 
limitations of the investment of insurance funds in housing is ex- 
cellent, and is complete when coupled with Appendix “A,” which 
abstracts the statutory provisions for the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia pertaining to real estate investment by life insurance 
companies. 

A short chapter reviews the relationship of investment in hous- 
ing to basic investment objectives. This is followed by a chapter 
covering the historical developme :t of housing projects. Separate 
chapters are then devoted to projects developed with government 
aid and projects developed without government aid. There then 
follows a chapter on social and operational factors. The book ends 
with the author’s summary and conclusions in which he concludes 
that the yield experience from housing projects acquired by insur- 
ance companies has not been favorable as a whole. 

To this reviewer, from this otherwise excellent work one irritat- 
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ing aspect appears. From a footnote on page 3: “Social consider- 
ations were a prime motivating factor in the construction of the 
first housing development by a United States life insurance com- 
pany. (Interview with Mr. E. H. Ecker, Honorary Chairman of the 
Board, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ).” The author states 
on page 6: “. . . maximum rent that could be eharged under the laws 
of 1922 was $9.” Then on page 26 referring to the Metropolitan 
Project, he writes: “These apartments rented for $9 per room.” 
And on page 27 citing from Marquis James, The Metropolitan Life: 
“New York City granted a ten-year period of tax exemption on this 
project. . . . During this period of tax exemption the Metropolitan 
netted between 8 and 10 per cent, before depreciation on the new 
buildings.” The author then demonstrates with a table on page 
84, computed from Metropolitan’s annual s.atements that the net 
profit to book value on this project during the first ten years went 
from 7.8 per cent in 1924 to .7 per cent in 1933. In none of the 
years prior to 1933 was the net profit less than 6.1 per cent. 

Social considerations plus 6 per cent net is nice work if you can 
get it. It strikes this reviewer that this is a form of naivete that all 
too often exposes academic persons to needless ridicule. 

In the chapter on “Projects Without Government Aid,” there is 
a most interesting discussion of depreciation and amortization, in 
which the author points out that the investment value of the land 
is written down in the amortization procedures in housing projects. 
These rates have varied from year to year and from company to 
company. It would have been interesting had the author raised the 
question of the effect of the rates of amortization and their fluctua- 
tions on the income tax st:uctures of the conipanies, with particular 
reference to the amortization of land-—something ordinarily not prac- 
ticed by the individual real estate investor. 

With the few exceptions noted, the book is a good one, well- 
written and scholarly. It should prove to be an excellent source 
book, not only for those persons interested in business, but also for 
real estate appraisers, real estate investors, and students of real estate 
and uzban land economics. 


Publications Received 


€:%yJP ANNUITIES. By Kenneth Black, Jr. University of Pennsyl- 
-ania Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1955. 262 pages. $4.00. 
( Abstracted in this issue. ) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEPS ON INSURANCE. By William E. Boyd, 
Jr. and Cameron S. Toole. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1955. 468 pages. 
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EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. By Milon Brown. Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1956. 259 pages. $4.50. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND PUBLIC POLICY. By Eveline M. Burns. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1956. 291 pages. $5.50. 


THE ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION. By Willard W. Cochrance and 
Carolyn Shaw Bell. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1956. 481 pages. $6.50. 


ECONOMIC NEEDS OF OLDER PEOPLE. By John J. Corson and John 
W. McConnell. Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1956. 533 


pages. $4.50. 


CORPORATE INSURANCE MANUALS, REPORTS, AND RECORDS. By 
James C. Cristy. Research Report Number 25. American Man- 
agement Association, New York, 1955. 112 pages. 


UNDERWRITING FIRE INSURANCE. By Mark R. Greene. School of 
Business Administration, The University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon, 1956. 51 pages. Free. 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE AS SURVIVOR 
BENEFITS UNDER OASI—1955. By T. N. E. Greville. Actuarial 
Study No. 43. Division of the Actuary, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1955. 18 pages. 


LEADERSHIP FOR LIFE INSURANCE. By Oscar Harkavy. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Caroline, 1955. 229 
pages. (Abstracted in this issue. ) 


TOTAL DISABILITY PROVISIONS IN LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS. By 
Kenneth W. Herrick. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 
1956. 161 pages. $4.00. (Reviewed in this issue. ) 


LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES FROM THE BUYER'S POINT OF VIEW. 
By William J. Matteson and E. C. Harwood. American Institute 
for Economic Research, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 1956. 
144 pages. $1.00. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PRIVATE PENSIONS. By Dan M. McGill. Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois. 1955. 239 pages. $5.00. 


PENSIONS: PROBLEMS AND TRENDS. Edited by Dan M. McGill. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1955. 211 pages. 


$4.50. . 
MODERN LIFE INSURANCE. By Robert I. Mehr and Robert W. Osler. 


Revised Edition. Macmillan Company, New York, 1956. 747 pages. 
$6.90. (Reviewed in this issue. ) 
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CONSUMER ECONOMICS. By James N. Morgan. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1955. 440 pages. $8.00. 


INSURANCE AND ECONOMIC THEORY. By Irving Pfeffer. Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1956. 213 pages. $4.00. 


FIRE AND PROPERTY INSURANCE. By William H. Rodda. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956. 563 pages. 


LIFE INSURANCE HOUSING PROJECTS. By Robert E. Schultz. Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1956. 154 pages. $4.00. 
(Reviewed in this issue. ) 


LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENT IN COMMERCIAL REAL ESTATE. By H. 
Wayne Snider. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1956. 


136 pages. $4.00. 


ADJUSTMENT PROCEDURE FOR REPORTING FORM CONTRACTS. Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, Inc., New York, October, 1955. 54 pages. 


RISKS WE FACE: An Introduction to Property Insurance. By Laurence 
J. Ackerman and Ralph W. Bugli. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York, 1956. 130 pages. 


STUDIES OF FLOODS AND FLOOD DAMAGE: 1952-1955. American 
Insurance Association, New York, 1956. 296 pages. 


A STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT PLANS. Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, 1956. 177 pages. 


SURVEY OF FLOOD AREAS: Effects on Public Fire Protection. Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, San Francisco, 1955. Pages 


unnumbered. 


Publications Expected by Mid-1957 


CASUALTY INSURANCE. By C. A. Kulp. Revised Edition. The Ron- 
ald Press Company, New York. To be published in the Fall, 1956. 


PROPERTY INSURANCE. By S. S. Huebner and Kenneth Black, Jr. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York. To be published in 
November, 1956. 


CONSUMER MONEY MANAGEMENT. By Robert Scharf. Consumer 
Economics, Inc., Atlanta: To be published in the Fall of 1956. 


FINANCING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: Ohio's Experience. 
By Edison L. Bowers, Paul G. Craig, and William Papier. Bureau 
of Business Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. To be published in late 1956. 
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TRENDS AND PROBLEMS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY-LIA- 
BILITY INSURANCE. By John S. Bickley. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. To be 
published in late 1956. 


GENERAL INSURANCE. By John H. Magee. Fifth Edition. Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois. To be pubiished in January, 


1957. 


PRINCIPLES OF INSURANCE. By Robert I. Mehr and Emerson Cam- 
mack. Second Edition. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illi- 
nois. To be published in early 1957. 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES MANAGEMENT. The 1955-1956 S. S. Huebner 
Foundation Lecture Series. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois. To be published before April, 1957. 


COMPULSORY TEMPORARY DISABILITY INSURANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Grant M. Osborn. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois. To be published before April, 1957. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPREHENSIVE iNSURANCE FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. By Eugene Pierce. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Illinois. To be published before April, 1957. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE. By John S. Bickley. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Illinois. To be published before June, 1957. 


Selected Insurance Articles* 


COMPETITION WILL FORCE INSURERS TO CEDE LESS BUSINESS AND 
UNDERWRITE MORE. By J. A. Diemand, Jr., Vice President, In- 
surance Company of North America. Article appeared in the July 
5, 1956 issue of The National Underwriter and was a report of an 
address delivered at the Eastern C.P.C.U. Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 

Summary: American reinsurance is characterized by lack of co- 
operation among diverse forms of insurers, which contrasts sharply 
with practices abroad. In America there is little compulsion to 
enter the reinsurance field because of the abundance of business 
available which results from the American economy growing 
faster than American insurance institutions. Allstate Insurance 
Company, and others, have expanded their operation with low 
pressure reinsurance. The standard, orthodox companies will lose 

* This section was prepared under the direction of Dr. Edwin S. Over- 


man, Director of College Relations, The American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. 
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substantial quantities of business and will be forced to reduce 
the amount of reinsurance ceded. 

Reviewed by: Edwin S. Overman, The American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


COMMERCIAL BLOCK—PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. By Myron 
DuBain, Superintendent, Inland Marine Department, Fireman's 
Fund Insurance Group. Address delivered before the Annual 
Meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific on 
March 7, 1956. Requests for the article should be addressed to 
Mr. Richard E. Erickson, Manager, Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Pacific, 320 California Street, San Francisco 4, California. 
Summary: The reasons for the growing popularity of commercial 
block contracts are traced. The conclusion is expressed that in- 
surers face a decision between independence versus uniformity 
in writing this cover, while the contract creates a need for greater 
multiple-line understanding. ; 

Reviewed by: Edwin S. Overman, The American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMPANY UNDERWRITING AND THE MECHANICS 
OF REINSURANCE. By Otis Clark. A paper presented at the 1956 
Mid-Winter Campus Seminar of the Institute of Oregon Under- 
writers held at The University of Oregon in Eugene. Published in 
Pacific Northwest Underwriter, February, 1956. 

Summary: This article describes and analyzes the use of eight 
major types of reinsurance pians in the field of fire insurance. 
Special attention is directed to the “spread of loss” plan (Carpen- 
ter Plan) whereby a company may spread its losses over a five- 
year period and thus recover all excess losses over a fixed retention. 
Reviewed by: Mark R. Greene, The University of Oregon. 


RECOGNIZING AND INSURING THE CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. By 
Robert J. Burke. Published in Pacific Northwest Underwriter, 
February, 1956. 

Summary: This article gives an interesting classification, with 
appropriate analysis, of consequential loss contracts in fire in- 
surance. It provides some excellent illustrative material showing 
the need for various types of consequential loss contracts. 


Reviewed by: Mark R. Greene, The University of Oregon. 


LIFE REINSURANCE POOLS. By William M. Howard. Journal of 
Finance, March, 1956. 

Summary: This article briefly traces the origin of reinsurance pools 
from the beginning when member companies agreed to assume 
risks primarily to obtain a market in which they might cede their 
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own risks. This practice invited European reinsurance companies 
to enter the American market for possible profit by operating on a 
unilateral basis. World War II disrupted the foreign reinsurance 
market, with the result that American companies filled the gap. 
Some pools subsequently were formed mainly to retain within the 
group of participating companies the profits that otherwise would 
accrue to reinsurers. At the present time, there are four pools 
consisting of 21 companies through which reinsurance of life 
risks is exchanged. 

Reviewed by: Edwin S. Overman, The American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


Recommended Research Projects* 


1. Public attitudes toward the service provided under various auto- 
mobile insurance ‘distribution systems 


2. Understanding of and attitudes toward negligence theory on 
part of public 


. Consumer preferences as to methods of premium payment 
Effect of second car on total family mileage 


3 

4 

5. Patterns of automobile usage 

6. Relation of automobile design to damageability under impact 
7 


. Feasibility of merit-rating plans for automobile and other forms 
of insurance 


8. Possible actions of insurance companies to promote accident 
prevention and traffic safety : 

9. Basis of public’s attitude, especially jury members, that insur- 
ance companies are fair game for any amount of money 


10. Possible ways to alleviate the youthful driver problem 





*The topics suggested herein for possible research activity on the part 
of insurance students and faculty members were submitted to the Journal of the 
American Association of University Teachers of Insurance by Dr. Joseph F. 
Trosper, Associate Professor of Insurance, Southern Methodist University. 
Dr. Trosper obtained these through correspondence with a number of insur- 
ance people in an attemp: to find what are considered to be problem areas 
which might profitably be explored. 

The men who cooperated with Dr. Trosper in presenting these ideas are: 
Mr. Russell E. Heston, Assistant Secretary, National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies; Mr. Thomas C. Morrill, Vice President, State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company; Mr. Bob Oelberg, Public Relations 
Director, National Association of Independent Insurers; Mr. L. K. Schoep- 
hoerster, Nationwide Insurance Companies; Mr. Layden L. Stroud, Jr., South- 
west Indemnity and Life Insurance Company; and Mr. Alfred G. Whitney, 
Assistant Director of Research, Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 
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Cause of the general attitude.on the part of the public that “the 
fine print takes it away” 


The pros and cons of compulsory automobile liability insurance 
The practicability and desirability of uniform traffic regulations 


Reasons for the sudden increase in automobile accident fre- 
quency in the Fall of 1955 


Knowledge of the public as to the determinants of the cost of 
automobile insurance 


Knowledge of the public as to the nature of comprehensive 
personal liability and general liability insuraace 


Attitude of the public as to the responsibility of the insurance 
business toward building a strong America, both economically 
and morally 


Understanding of the public of the term, “insurance to value” 


Effect of the public’s attitudes toward insurance on the public's 
actions with respect to insurance 


The development of agency performance standards by which 
the effectiveness of an agent might be measured in such terms 
as his knowledge of contracts, his ability at risk selection, his 
promptness at paying accounts, his claims operations, and his 
ability to retain business 


Time deviation—An investigation of the background of the 
problem, its ramifications, and approaches which might ulti- 
mately provide satisfactory agreements and practices 


An analysis of optimum net retention for insurance companies 
—A study of the point of diminishing returns in the employ- 
ment of reinsurance. At what point should the company retain 
the risk and above what point should the risk be reinsured? 


Package policies—A study to determine the advantages of pack- 
age policies from the viewpoint of the company and the policy- 
holder. The basic reasons for the demand for and the acceptance 
of such contracts by insureds should be analyzed. 


Misunderstandings resulting from the confusion of terms in the 
disability insurance field 


A review of such concepts as “disability income as business in- 
surance,” “value of tax free disability income,” and “the im- 
portance of disability income insurance to the wealthy” 


The possibility of the non-cancellable disability insurance con- 
tract’s unused legal reserve being applied to an annuity table 
at age 65 
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The trend of major medical insurance contracts 


The moral liability, costs, and other problems relating to the 
prolonged disability of a key employee 


29. Studies to determine whether life insurance agents are really 


seeing the public, using such devices as: (a) interviewing per- 
sons recently placing a mortgage on property by finding the 
names at the county court house, (b) interviewing persons 
recently married by checking such persons through any source 
of vital statistics 

Interview people in the street and a preselected sample in order 
to determine the difference between the two groups thus con- 
tacted with respect to the ownership of life insurance and atti- 
tudes toward life insurance 





INSURANCE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
Educational and Risk Management Organizations 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS Dr. Davis W. Grecc, 
President, 3924 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
Publication: Announcement 1956-57. The C.L.U. Study Program and Pro- 

fessional Examinations. 1956. Free. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR PROPERTY AND LIABILITY UNDER- 
WRITERS, INC. Dr. Harry J. Loman, Dean, 3924 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Regional Diploma Presentation Meetings: October 11—Boston; October 16— 
Philadelphia; October 17—New York City; October 25—Los Angeles and 
Chicago; November 19—Kansas City. 

Publications: Announcement. Free. 

Questions and Composite Answers. Published annually to 
cover the material on the five C.P.C.U. examinations. $1.00. 

~ Topical Outlines. Guides to the material covered on the five 
C.P.C.U. examinations. Revised annually. $ .25 per part. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION Mab. Sern S. Farsson, In- 
surance Division Manager, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, New 
York. 

Fall Conference. November 14-16. Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 

Insurance Seminars: “Modern Corporate Insurance Management,” October 
29-31, December 17-19, and January 14-16, New York City; “Protecting 
against Business Interruption Losses,” October 29-31, New York City; 
“Planning and Administering the Employee Benefit Program,” November 
28-30, Los Angeles; “Self-Insurance and the Use of Excess and Deducti- 
bles,” November 28-30, Los Angeles; “How Part Time Buyers Can Do a 
Full Job of Protection,” December 17-19, New York City. 

Publications: Corporate Insurance Manuals, Reports, and Records. By James 
C. Cristy. Research Report No. 25, 1955. $3.75 (non-mem- 
bers). 

Corporate Risk Management: Current Problems and Perspec- 
tives. Insurance Series Number 112. 1956. $1.75 (non- 
members ). 

Problem Areas in Corporate Insurance Planning. Insurance 
Series Number 118. 1956. $1.75 (non-members). 


Note: Members of AAUTI are invited to any of the meetings listed and are 
urged to write for the materials indicated under each organization. 
Contact the person indicated relative to reservations for meetings and 
subscriptions for publications. 

All dates indicated for meetings fall within the period, October 1, 1956 
—April 30, 1957. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS Mr. LeRoy 
G. Sremseckx, Managing Director, 3924 Wainut Street, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Note: The C.L.U. Breakfast and Conferment Dinner held in conjunction 
with the Annual Convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers took place in September. 

Publication: The Journal of the American Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. A quarterly publication. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF RISK MANAGEMENT, INC. Mr. Peter A. 
Burke, Managing Director, 49 West 32nd Street, New York 1, 
New York. 

Annual Meeting. November 18. Chicago Athletic Association, 12 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 

Publication: National Insurance Buyer. A bi-monthly publication. ‘$5.00 per 
year for non-members, free for members. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES Mr. A. L. Kirx- 
PATRICK, Manager, Insurance Department, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Annval Meeting. April 29-May 1. Washington, D.C. 
Publications: Working Creatively for the Good of Business and in the Public 
Interest. Progress report of the Chamber. 1956. 
Policy Declarations on Economic Security Insurance. 1955. 


THE CHARTERED INSURANCE INSTITUTE Dr. W. A. Dinspa_e, Direc- 
tor of Education, The Hall, 20 Aldermanbury, London E. C. 2, 
England. 

Note: The Institute plans to celebrate its Diamond Jubilee in London dur- 
ing the week of July 22. Members of AAUTI are invited to be present 
at the business meetings and celebrations. 

Publications: The Chartered Insurance Institute Examination Handbook 1957. 
Regulations and Syllabus for the 1957 Examinations: Pre- 
liminary, Associateship, and Fellowship. Free. 

Insurance Education 1956-1957. Overseas Edition. Prospectus 
of the Institute. Free. 

Examination Questions 1955. Questions on Institute Examina- 
tions. 

Insurance Education. By W. A. Dinsdale. 

Insurance Education Past and Present. By W. A. Dinsdale. 


THE CHARLES W.. GRIFFITH MEMORIAL FOUNDATION FOR INSURANCE 
EDUCATION Dr. Joun S. Bicxiey, Executive Secretary, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Annual Meeting. January 14. The Ohio State University Campus. 
institution ef Insurance Hall of Fame. March 1, 1957. The Ohio State Univer- 

sity Campus. 

HEMISPHERIC INSURANCE CONFERENCE Comision Organizadora de 
la 6* Conferencia Hemisferica de Seguros, San Martin 201, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
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Sixth Bi-A | Conference. November 10-19. Alvear Palace Hotel, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 
Publication: Proceedings. 1955. 


The S. S. HUEBNER FOUNDATION FOR INSURANCE EDUCATION Dn. 
Dan M. McGu1, Executive Director, 3620 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Note: Members of AAUTI are invited to attend the Foundation’s Lecture 
Series. Information on the next Series will be included in a subsequent 
issue of the Journal. 

Publications: Group Annuities. By Kenneth Black, Jr. 1955. $4.00. 

Insurance and Economic Theory. By Irving Pfeffer. 1956. $4.00. 

Life Insurance Housing Projects. By Robert E. Schultz. 1956. 
$4.00. 

Life Insurance Investment in Commercial Real Estate. By H. 
Wayne Snider. 1956. $4.00. 

Pensions: Problems and Trends. Dan M. McGill, Editor. 1955. 
$4.50. 

Total Disability Provisions in Life Insurance Contracts. By 
Kenneth W. Herrick. 1956. $4.00. 





INSURANCE COMPANY EDUCATION DIRECTORS’ SOCIETY Mr. Mav- 
RICE J. Prerce, President, Standard Accident Insurance Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Note: Members of AAUTI are invited to join the Society as Associate Mem- 
bers: 

Publication: Education Exchange. A monthly newsletter with a looseleaf 
section on matters of interest to the training directors of property-liability 
insurance companies. Available to members. 


INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA Dr. Harry J. Loman, Execu- 
tive Vice President, 3924 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
Annval Meeting. November 8. Plaza Hotel, New York City. 
Publications: Announcement. 1956. Free. 
Syllabus for Use in Organized Classes Designed to Assist Per- 
sons to Prepare for New York State Agents’ and Brokers’ 
Examination. 1955. $ .50. 


LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION Mar. Frank L. Row.anp, 
Managing Director, 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 


York. 
Note: The 1956 Annual Meeting was held in September, but AAUTI mem- 
bers are invited to the 1957 meeting which will be announced later. 
Pulslications: Proceedings. 1955. 
Reference Manual. 
Syllabus of Educational Courses, I, II, and III. 
Note: The Association publishes a number of textbooks which might be of 
interest to AAUTI members. They are available through the Managing 
Director at a 20 per cent discount. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS TRAINING COUNCIL Mr. Loran E. Powe Lt, 

Managing Director, 1800 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

: tructors’ f October 1-2, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit; Octo- 
} ber 4-5, Columbia Club, Indianapolis; October 8-9, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, Hotel Georgian, Evanston, Illinois, and Salt Lake City; 

October 11-12, Los Angeles, Farragut Hotel, Knoxville, Ben Franklin Hotel, 

Philadelphia, and Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; October 15-16, Oakland, 

California and Hotel Lassen, Wichita; and October 18-19, Seattle and Hotel 

Jefferson, Peoria, Illinois. 

Note: Members of AAUTI are cordially invited to attend these meetings 
as well as the local L.U.T.C. classes from time to time. Arrangements for 
sitting in on local classes may be made with the instructor. His name can 
be obtained from the local life underwriters’ association. 

Publications: Course Announcement. 1956. Free. 

Educational and Training Opportunities for the Life Under- 
writer. A review of campus training schvuols, the LUTC pro- 
gram, and C.L.U. work. Available through the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 855 Asylum Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. $ .25. 


THE SELF-INSURERS ASSOCIATION Mz. James J. REGAN, Secretary, 
' 165 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 
Annval Meeting. December 11. Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 
Publication: Proceedings. 1955. 


THE SCHOOL OF INSURANCE OF THE INSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK Ma. Arruur C. Gorerzicn, Dean, 225 Broadway, New York, 
7, New York. 

Annual Faculty Dinner. ‘anuary 31. New York City. 


Publications: Catalogue 1956-1957. Day Classes. 1956. Free. 
Catalogue 1956-1957. Evening Division. 1956. Free. 


jote: The Library of The School of Insurance is open to members of 
AAUTI for research without charge. However, materials may be loaned 
only to members or students currently enrolled in the School. 


THE SOCIETY OF CHARTERED PROPERTY AND CASUALTY UNDER- 
WRITERS Mr. Rosert M. Morse, Executive Secretary, 3924 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Publication: The Annals. Proceedings of the annual meeting of the Society. 
1956. 
Note: Periodical supplements will appear from time to time. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION Miss Aspire G. GLover, Chairman, 
Insurance Division, 89 Broad Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 
Annual Convention. May 26-30. Boston, Massachusetts. 

Publications: Bulletin. Issued three times per year. Free for AAUTI mem- 





bers. 

Insurance Book Reviews. Monthly listing of insurance pub- 
lications. Annual subscription rate of $3.50, with checks 
payable to Miss Dorothy M. Sommer, Librarian, American 
ard Insurance Group, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 38, New 
York, 
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Life and Disability Insurance 


THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE MEDICAL DIRECTORS Dn. 
Henry B. Kirxianp, Secretary, P.O. Box 594; Newark 1, New 


Jersey. 
Publication: Transactions. Proceedings of annual meeting. 1955. 


THE GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGERS CONFERENCE Mr. Jupp C. 
Benson, President, Suite 50, 309 Vine Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Area Management Conferences: October 18-19 and October 25-27. 

Atlantic Alumni of L.1.A.M.A. October 25-26. Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, New Jersey. 
Publications: The GAMC News. A monthly newsletter. 
Proceedings of the semi-annual General Agents and Managers 
Conferences are available. 
Study Course in Agency Management. Available through the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 855 Asylum 
Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 


HEALTH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA Manz. Roserr R. 
NEAL, General Manager, 1701 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
individual Insurance Forum. November 12-13. Statler Hotel, Dallas. 

Group Insurance Forum. February 4-6. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual Meeting. May 6-8. Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


HOME OFFICE LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION Mr. AnrTHUR 
Fautxner, Secretary, 1295 State Street, Springfield 9, Massachu- 
setts. 

Annuai Meeting. April 11-13. The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. 

Publication: Proceedings. 1955. $5.00. This and previous volumes are avail- 
able — Mr. Arthur A. Windecker, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 
1, New York. 


INSTITUTE OF HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITERS Mr. Cuarzes A. WiLL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 50 Union Square, New York 3, New York. 
Annual Meeting. November 14-16. Hotel Statler, Dallas, Texas. 

Publication: Proceedings. 1955. $5.00, Previous issues are available. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE Mr! Hoxcar J. Jounson, President, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
Annual Meeting. December 11. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Publications: 1956 Life Insurance Fact Book. 1956. Free. 
Handbook of Life Insurance. By R. Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur 
C. Daniels. Second Edition. 1949. Free. 
Report of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting. 1955. Free. 
A List of Worthwhile Life Insurance Books. 1956. Free. 
Life Insurance News Data—Monthly News Release. Free. 
The Tally of Life Insurance Statistics. Published monthly. Free. 
Money-Matters. A Bulletin of Economic Interpretation. Pub- 
lished monthly. Free. 
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Memorandum to Small Business. Three bulletins presenting 
basic information on life insurance matters. Free. 
Specimen Insurance Policies for General or Survey Insurance 
Courses. Available for credit college or university courses 
at no charge. 
Note: The Institute has a wide variety of other materials relating to life 
insurance which are available to AAUTI members. 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION Miss 
Marcaret A. Durry, Public Relations Assistant, 855 Asylum Ave- 
nue, Hartford 5, Connecticut. 
Annual Meeting. November 11-15. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Atlantic Alumni Association Meeting. October 25-26. Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
Agency Management Conference. March 18-20. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
Accident and Sickness Meeting. April 15-17. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Combination Companies Conference. April 29-May 1. Hollywood-Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Florida. 
Agency Officers Round Table. May 13-15. The Homestead, Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia. 
Publications: Manager's Magazine. A monthly periodical devoted to agency 
management problems. 
Manager's Handbook. A monthly management service. 
Study Course in Agency Management. 
Study Course in District Management. 
Supervisors Study Course. 
Research reports, incliding such topics as: Rewards for Being 
a Life Insurance Agent; Regional Differences in the U. S. 
Life Insurance Market; Life Insurance and Family Spend- 
ing; U. S. Security Expenditures, 1932-1954; LUTC Lesson- 
Plan Technique: An experimental evaluation; Job Security and 
Survival; Job Satisfaction Surveys—A Study in Procedure; 
and Financial Aid to Colleges by Life Insurance Companies. 
Field publications, including such topics as: Individual Train- 
ing Techniques, Face to Face, and Supervision for Success. 
Catalog of Publications. A complete listing of the many services 
of the Association are available in this publication. 
Life Insurance Newsletter. A periodic release to teachers in 
American colleges and universities. 


LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA Mnr. Roserrt B. Crane, 
Secretary, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Annual Meeting. December 12-13. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Publication: Proceedings of the Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting. 1956. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE COMPANIES, INC. Mr. DeWirr 
H. Roserts, Executive Secretary, 1409 Peachtree Street, N.E., 
Atlanta 9, Georgia. 

Annual Convention. April 29-30. Marott Hotel, Indianapolis. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS Mr. Hucu 


Moore, Director of Public Relations, 1800 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Mid-Year Meeting.. March 24-29. Roanoke, Virginia. 


Publications: Life Association News. A monthly periodical available to 
AAUTI members who are associate thembers of local life 
underwriter groups and to college and university insurance 
departments on a complimentary basis for departmental li- 
braries. 

The U in NALU. Free. 
Introducing Officers and Trustees. Free. 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL CONGRESS OF AMERICA Mr. Foster F. 
FarRELL, Secretary-Manager, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Note: The 1956 Annual Meeting wes held in September but members of 
AAUTI are invited to the 1957 meeting which will be announced later. 


Publication: Proceedings. 1955. Free. 


Property-Liability Insurance 


AMERIC4N ASSOCIATION OF MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS Mr. 
Herse::r C. Sreppins, Secretary, 1250 Stout Street, Denver 4 
Colorado. 

A Ic ti June. 


Publications: Proceedings. 1956. Free. 
1956 Directory. 1956. Free. 


AMERICAN HULL INSURANCE SYNDICATE Mar. S. D. Livincston, 
Secretary, 99 John Street, New York 38, New York. 
Publication: Serving the World's Ship Owners. Free. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION Mk. J. D. Erskine, Secretary, 
116 John Street, New York 38, New York. 


Publication: Studies of Floods and Flood Damage 1952-1955. This publica- 
tion of the Association has been mailed to all members of AAUTI. 





AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE Mr. L. A. Frrzcerap, Director of 
Information, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Mutual Insurance Forum. September 27-29. Hotel Pantiind, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
Advertising-Sales Conference and Exhibit. October 15-17. Hotel Sheraton- 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual Meeting. November 26-27. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Publication: Study Kit for Students of Insurance: Casualty—Fire—M arine— 
Life. Available for class distribution without charge. 


ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES Mar. 
H. E. Macnuson, Director of Publications, 1151 Boston-Providence 
Turnpike, Norwood, Massachusetts. 


Publications: Factory Mutual Record. A monthly magazine for plant manage- 
ment and fire protection supervisory personnel. 
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Approved Equipment for Industrial Fire Protection. 
Organizing Your Plant for Fire Safety. 
Loss Prevention Bulletins. A series of bulletins covering recom- 
mended engineering standards for fire protection. 
Note: The Engineering Division has a number of films covering fire protec- 
tion problems. Limited bookings may be arranged. 


ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES Mr. J. 
Dewey Dorsetr, Manager, 60 John Street, New York 38, New 
York. 

Annual Meeting. May 15. New York City. This is a brief meeting devoted 
to the presentation of a few reports and the election of officers. 


Publications: The Casualty and Surety Journal. A bi-monthly magazine 

available without charge to AAUTI members. 

A Career for You. Free. 

Specimen Insurance Policies for General or Survey Insurance 
Courses: Property—Casualty—Life. Available for class dis- 
tribution without charge. 

Specimen Insurance Policies for Fire, Casualty and Surety. 
Available for class distribution without charge. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MARINE UNDERWRITERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES Mr. Cart E. McDowe Lt, Executive Vice President, 99 
John Street, New York 38, New York. 


Note: Members of AAUTI are invited to direct any questions they may 
have concerning marine insurance to this Association. They are also 
cordially invited to visit the offices of the Association. 


BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF THE PACIFIC Mr. Franx C. CoL- 
RIDGE, Manager, 320 California Street, San Francisco 4, California. 
Publications: Board Lines. House organ for the Board. Available to mem- 


bers of AAUTI without charge. 
Survey of Flood Areas: Effects on Public Fire Protection. 1956. 


EASTERN UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION Mr. FRED Doremus, Man- 
ager, 85 John Street, New York 38, New York. 

Note: The Association met in December, 1955 with a group of teachers 
concerned with advanced and graduate courses in property insurance to 
explore ways in wnich the Association might assist colleges and univer- 
sities in their instructional and research activity. As a result of this 
meeting, certain materials were distributed to Eastern schools. 


FACTORY INSURANCE ASSOCIATION Mak. F. D. Ross, General Man- 
ager, 555 Asylum Avenue, Hartford 2, Connecticut. 


Publications: Sentinel. A monthly publicrtion devoted to fire protection 
matters. Available to AAUTI members without charge. 
An Introduction to FIA. Free. 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC Mn. Ricuarp E. 
Erickson, Manager, 320 California Street, San Francisco 4, Cali- 
fornia. 


Annual Meeting. March 6-7. San Francisco. 
Publications: The FUAP Story. Free. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
Career Choice—The Student Guide to Opportunity. 
Survey of Flood Areas—Effects on Public Fire Protection. 
Note: The Association sponsors a Professor Visitation Program whereby 
college and university teachers on the West Coast are brought to San 
Francisco at the Association’s expense for one week. 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION Man. 
Ropney B. Wa.cox, President, Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Annual Meeting. May 19-22. Palmer House, Chicago. 
Publication: Annual Proceedings. 1955. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS 
AND COMMISSIONS Map. Paut E. Gurske, Secretary, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
Annual Meeting. December 2-5. Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, South 

Carolina. 
Publications: Proceedings. Builetin No. 180 of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards of the U. S. Department of Labor, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1955. $ .65. 
The IAIABC Handbook. Presents the history and accomplish- 
ments of the Association. Free. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COUNSEL Mr. W1_- 
LIAM E. Knepper, Editor, 150 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

Publication: Insurance Counsel Journal. Quarterly journal available for 
school libraries at a cost of $10 per year. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY AGENTS Mar. 
C. F. J. Harrincton, Executive Vice President, 112 Water Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Annual Meeting. October 7-10. White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 


Publication: National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents. A monthly 
bulletin and newsletter. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT INSURERS Mr. Bos OcL- 
BERG, Public Relations Director, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Annual Meeting. October 29-31. Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


Publications: NAII. A descriptive brochure covering the work of the Asso- 
ciation. Free. 

Departmental Personnel Roster. A roster of key departmental 

personnel in all state insurance departments. 1956. $1.00. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL INSURANCE AGENTS Mar. 
Pour L. Batpwin, Executive ‘Secretary, Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Annvel Convention. October 22-24. Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Mid-Year Meeting. March 10-14. Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 
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Publication: Mutual Review. A monthly magazine available without charge 
to AAUTI members. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES Mr. 
Harry P. Cooper, Jr., Secretary, 2105 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

Annual Meeting. October 14-17. Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati. 
Publications: Reinsurance Plans for Sponsored State Associations. 
Reinsurance for Farm Mutuals. 
Note: The Association also published a variety of folders devoted te loss 
prevention matters. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS Mr. L. A. VINCENT, 
General Manager, 85 John Street, New York 38, New York. 
Publications: A Career for You. Free. 

Risks We Face: An Introduction to Property Insurance. By 
Laurence J. Ackerman and Ralph W. Bugli. 1956. 

Specimen insurance Policies for General or Survey Insurance 
Courses: Property—Casualty—Life. Available for class dis- 
tribution without charge. 

Specimen Insurance Policies for Fire, Casualty and Surety. 
Available for class distribution without charge. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON COMPENSATION INSURANCE Mr. WILLIAM 
Lesuiz, Jr., General Manager, 200 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
New York. 

Annual Meeting. March 7. New York City. 

Note: Members of AAUTI are cordially invited to direct any questions 
they may have concerning compensation rates, rating plans, statistical 
plans, manual rules, or policy forms to the Council. There is also an open 
invitation to visit the offices of the Council. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION Mr. Horatio Bonp, 
Chief Engineer, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Massachu- 


setts. 
Annual Meeting. November 26-28. St. Louis. 
Publications: Proceedings. 
. Fire News. A monthly magazine with development in the fire 
field analyzed. 

List of NFPA Publications. 

NFPA Quarterly. A journal containing articles on important 
fires and important new information on fire protection and 
prevention. 

National Fire Codes. 6 volumes. 

Standards and Commitiee Reports. A series of pamphlets. 

Suggested Laws and Ordinances. A series of booklets suggest- 
ing model fire laws. 

Reference Books. A series of handbooks on various aspects of 
fire prevention and protection. 

Current Fire Records and Fire Reports. A series of pamphlets 
on types of fires and specific fires. 

NFPA Aviation Bulletins. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL Mr. Rosert Powe LL, Director, Mem- 
bership Service Bureau, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
11, Illinois. 

National Safety Congress. October 22-26. Chicago. There is a registration 
fee of $5.00 for all attending the Congress. 
Publications: The Fight for Life. A report on the 42nd paper of the National 
Safety Council. Free. 

Accident Facts. 1955 Edition. 

National Sefety News. A monthly magazine. 

Occupational Safety Services, Materials and Publications. This 
publication includes a listing of all printed and film material 
prepared by the Council. 1956. Free. 

1955 Transactions. 30 volumes covering the transactions of the 
National Safety Congress. A number of articles pertinent to 
insurance problems are included in Volumes 6, 13, 18, 25, 
and 30. 


THE SURETY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA Mr. Davw Porter, Ed- 
cational Director, 60 John Street, New York 38, New York. 


Publications: Safeguards against Employee Dishonesty in Business. Free. 
Corporate Fiduciary Bonds—A Safeguard of Estates. Free. 
Construction Profits and Problems. Free. 

How Much Dishonesty Insurance. Free. 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE RATING BUREAU Mr. WiiiiAM H. 
Roppa, Secretary, 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Underwriting Conference. March 27-29. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Note: These dates are tentative at press time. Please confirm with the 

Bureau. 
Publications: Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Underwriting Conference. 1955. 
Free. 

MAC Service Letter. A quarterly safety newsletter for aircraft 
pilots. Interested teaching members of AAUTI will be put 
on the complimentary mailing list. 

Inland Marine Handbook. By William H. Rodda. A loose-leaf 
book covering rates, rules, and forms for the more com- 
monly written inland marine lines. Interested teachers may 
secure a copy for $3.00, with correction service provided 
without cost. 

Note: Much of the technical work of the Bureau is accomplished through 
small committees representing member companies. Each meeting is 
preceded by a day of open discussion to which member companies are 
invited to send representatives. Insurance teachers who might be inter- 
ested in participating in such meetings will receive invitations if the 
Bureau is notified in advance of the particular subjects of interest to 
the teacher. 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, INC. Mr. Norman H. Davis, Jr., 
Executive Engineer, 207 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Note: Members of AAUTI are cordially invited to visit any of the four 

laboratories maintained by this organization. In addition to the Chicago 
office, facilities are found at 161 Sixth Avenue, New York City; 1655 
Scott Lane, Santa Clara, California; and Northbrook, [llinois. 
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Publications: Testing for Safety. This pamphlet states the organization, pur- 
poses, and methods of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Free. 
Various lists indicating the names of the firms whose products 
have been tested, including: Hazardous Location Equipment 
List; Electrical Construction Materials List; Electrical Ap- 
pliance and Utilization Equipment List; Accident, Automo- 
tive, and Burglary Protection Equipment List; Gas and Oil 
Equipment List; and Fire Protection Equipment List. 
Note: Bi-monthly supplements to the above lists are published in February, 
April, June, August, October, and December of each year. 


WESTERN ADJUSTMENT AND INSPECTION COMPANY Mak. GeorcE 
M. Lywncu, Jr., Manager, Education and Research, 175 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Note: Members of AAUTI are invited to call upon this organization for 
speakers on particular or general subjects to make presentations in col- 
leges in the middle West. 

Publications: Our Business. A monthly house organ. 

A Challenging Career. Presents career opporiunities in the 
adjustment business. 


WESTERN UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION Mr. WatTER G. DirHMER, 
Assistant Manager, 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, IIli- 
nois. 

Note: Members of AAUTI are invited to call upon the Association for guest 
speakers for campus functions and for the assistance of the Association in 
arranging tours of insurance facilities for students. In addition, once 
each year the Association invites a number of insurance teachers to 
ee for a five-day program of visiting insurance offices and related 
acilities. 














PERSONAL NOTES 
Special Activities 


H. Paul Abbott Insurance Company of North American Companies 
Chairman, College-High School Brochure Committee, Insurance Company 
Directors’ Society. 

Wilbur J. Abell Bowling Green State University 
Summer Research project at The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, 
1956. 


Laurence J. Ackerman University of Connecticut 

Survey on Continuance of Life Insurance on Retired Employees for Council 
for Employee Benefits (in progress). Coordinator and lecturer, 13th Life 
Underwriting School of the University of Connecticut. Member of Board 
of Directors for: National Fire Insurance Company, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Insurance City Life Insurance Company, the American 
Universal Insurance Company, and the Rogers Corporation. Coordinator, 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship Program. 


William T. Beadles Illinois Wesleyan University 
Institute Board, American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 


William Beaton The Ohio State University 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship with the Great American Insurance Company, 
1955. 


John S. Bickley The Ohio State University 
Devoted six months during 1955 to interview top insurance officers in 12 
European countries as part of the research for a study of Insurance Market- 
ing Practices in Europe. Executive Secretary, The Charles W. Griffith Foun- 
dation for Insurance Education. Trustee, American Society for Insurance Re- 
search. Co-Chairman, College-High School Brochure Committee, Insurance 
Company Education Directors’ Society. 


Edison L. Bowers The Ohio State University 

Administrative Board, S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Education. 
Administrative Board, The Charles W. Griffith Memorial Foundation for 
Insurance Education. Trustee, American Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. Board of Educational Advisers, American College of 
Life Underwriters. State Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for the State of Ohio. Joint Editor, Irwin Series in Insurance (Richard 
D. Irwia, Inc.). Member of the following Ohio State University committees: 
University Planning Committee, University Advisory Council on Research, 
Committee on Labor Education and Research, and Committee on Executive 
Development Program. 


William L. Burdick Western Michigan College 
Guest of Western Underwriters Association for the annual tour of companies 
and trade associations in Chicago, Summer, 1956. 
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John M. Breen Mutual Insurance Institute 
Chairman, Speakers Bureau, Insurance Company Education Directors’ So- 
ciety. 


Donald R. Chi'dress University of Oklahoma 

College Faculty Associate for the Wichita Division of the Boeing Airplane 
Company during the Summer of 1956. This assignment included the follow- 
ing activities: 

(1) Review operation of company retirement plan. 

(2) Review corporate insurance program. 

(3) Prepare cost estimates on life and disability coverage for retiring em- 

ployees. 


Laurence L. Corley Sam Houston State Teachers College 
During the past school year consulted extensively with the senior class mem- 
bers with reference to their life insurance purchases. AAUTI Summer Fel- 
lowship during 1955. 


William O. Cummings Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association 
Institute Board, American Society for Chartered Life Underwriters. 


John W. Cowee University of California 
Associate Director, 14th Institute of the American Society for Chartered Life 
Underwriters, 


Albert H. Curtis, I! New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Chairman, New England Trainer’s Conference. 


Walter Dotterweich, Jr. The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 
Summer Fellowship under the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Edu- 
cation to conduct research on dissertation topic for Ph.D. 


Ralph H. Dreyer United Pacific Insurance Company 
Research conducted for pamphlet prepared for the guidancé of school boards 
in the administration of their insurance programs. 


Paul Eggertsen Loyola University of Los Angeles 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship with the Pacific National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, 1956. , 


Philip Elkin University of Pennsylvania 
Managing Editor, Review of Insurance Studies. Trustee, American Society 
for Insurance Research. Board of Review for C.L.U. examinations (Part E— 
Comprehensive ). 


Carl H. Fischer University of Michigan 
Actuarial Consultant te the Government Services Insurance System and to 
the Social Security Administration of the Republic of the Philippines, Feb- 
ruary-April, 1956. Director, Blue Cross-Blue Shield National Executive 
Training Program, University of Michigan, July 23-August 31, 1956. 


Hershon Freeman Oklahoma A & M College 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship with the Insurance Company of North America. 
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Robert K. Gastetter San Diego State College 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship with New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1955. Consultant in estate planning for local life insurance general 
agents since January, 1956. 


Arthur G. Griffin Davidson College 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship, 1955. 


William Harmelin Continental Assurance Company 
National Examination Board, Life Underwriter Training Council. 


Kenneth W. Herrick University of Connecticut 


Co-advisor, re-activated Insurance Society of the University of Connecticut. 


G. Wright Hoffman University of Peuwnsylvania 
Chief Adviser, Institute of Public and Business Administration, University of 
Karachi, Karachi, India. 


William M. Howard University of Florida 
Pension Consultant, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Summer, 1956. 


Solomon S. Huebner University of Pennsylvania 
President Emeritus, American College of Life Underwriters. Chairman of 
the Board, American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 
Pension Research Council of the University of Pennsylvania. Honorary Chair- 
man of the Administrative Board, S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education. 


David A. Ivry University of Connecticut 
Technical advisor for a study financed by a Hartford life insurance com- 
pany dealing with the services of the life insurance agent. Grader for Part A 
of the C.L.U. program. Co-advisor, newly reactivated Insurance Society. 


Philip S$. Jaynes University of Nebraska 
Graded Part A of the C.L.U. program. 


Edgar N. Jaynes Fairmont State College 


Part owner of a small insurance agency. 


Acis Jenkinson, 3rd Insurance Company of North America 
Companies 
Chairman, Teaching Aids Committee, Insurance Company Education Direc- 
tors’ Society. 


Daniel P. Kedzie Marquette University 
Member, since December, 1955, of the Governor’s Special Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Commissioner of Insurance for the State of Wisconsin on fire 
rates and procedures. 


R. Wilfred Kelsey Institute of Life Insurance 
Traveled 1° 000 miles visiting four summer workshops in Family Finance 
sponsored directly or indirectly by the Institute of Life Insurance. 


Karl H. Kreder Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Institute Board, American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
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Harold C. Krogh University of Kansas 
Visual Instruction Committee, Insurance Company Education Directors’ So- 
ciety. National Chairman, Faculty Contacts Committee, Alpha Kappa Psi, 
1954-1956. Secretary, Kansas Chapter, Society of C.P.C.U. 


John D. Long Indiana University 
Supervising a large-scale study for the American Council on Education as 
to the methods employed in financing student permanent housing in colleges 
and universities in the United States. 


Arinur D. Lynn, Jr. The Ohio State University 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Coordination of Research in State and Local 
Taxes, Committee on State and Local Taxes, Tax Section, American Bar 
Association. Council of State Governments Advisory Committee on State 
Corporate Income Taxation. 


Howard L. Martin Goiden Gate College 
Chairman, Annual Seminar Committee, The Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters, 1955. 


Dan M. McGill University of Pennsylvania 
Executive Director, The S. S$. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Education. 
Research Director, Pension Research Council, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce. Educational Consultant, American College of Life Under- 
writers. 


James R. McPherson Boston University 
Insurance Consuitant, Massachusetts Legislative Research Bureau, with study 
in progress, “Insurance of Loans in Banks.” President, McPherson Insurance 
Agency, Inc. and consultant to Milnes Insurance Agency, Inc. of Beverly, 
Massachusetts and Haverhill, Massachusetts, respectively. AAUTI Summer 
Fellowship, 1955. 


Robert |. Mehr University of Illinois 
President, American Society for Insurance Research. Chairman, Education 
Policy Committee, College of Commerce, University of Illinois. Executive 
Committee, Department of Economics, University of Illinois. 


Leo 5. Merten Michigan State University 
Michigan State Employees’ Association Committee on Group Insurance. 
Continuous consulting activity with a local insurance agency. 


William C. Moore America Fore Insurance Group 
First Vice President, Insurance Company Education Directors’ Society. 


Thomas M. Nelson Employers Casualty Company 
Lecturer in Insurance, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 


Paul A. Norton New York Life Insurance Company 
Institute Board, American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 


Grant M. Osborn University of Omaha 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship with Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany, 1956. 


Robert W. Osler The Rough Notes Company 
Secretary, Indiana Accident and Sickness Association. Publicity Chairman, 
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International Association of Accident and Health Underwriters and the 
Indiana Association of Life Underwriters. Editor, GAMC News of the 
General Agents and Managers Conference of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Expert witness for the Justice Department of the United 
States Government. 


Irving Pfeffer University of California at Los Angeles 
Secretary, American Society for Insurance Research. Engaged on a special 
project on Accident and Sickness Insurance for Aged Persons. 


S$. John Picillo Upsala College 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship with Bankers National Life Insurance Company, 
1956. 


Jesse F. Pickrell North Texas State College 
Educational Consultant, State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company. 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship with the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 


Company. 


John Eugene Pierce University of Tennessee 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship with the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
1955. 


Lawrence 5. Pierce The tala Pierce Agency 
Retained as consultant for Merchants Trust Company of Muncie, Indiana on 
insurance matters. 

Maurice J. Pierce Standard Accident Insurance Company 
President, Insurance Company Education Directors’ Society. Vice President, 
Michigan Chapter of C.P.C.U. 


Leslie A. Rasner Baylor University 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship with Hardware Mutual Insurance Companies, 
1956. 


Nestor A. Roos University of Arizona 
Fellowship with the Republic National Life Insurance Company, 1956. 
Attended Advanced Agency Management Conference of the California As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents as their guest and as the guest of the Arizona 
Association in order to observe methods used as an aid in the development 
of a similar conference at the University of Arizona. 


Willard J. Saunders San Jose State College 
Past President, San Jose Chapter of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. Foundation for Economic Education Summer Fellowship, 1956. Di- 
visional Adviscy to A.B. and M.A. candidates with insurance as a major. 


Robert Scharf Georgia Institute of Technology 
Member of Consulting Economists, an association of research specialists. 
Worked on the research project, “Life Underwriters’ Success Analysis under 
Socio-Economic Aspects.” 


Frank J. Schwentker University of North Carolina 
Director, Carolinas’ Chapter of C.P.C.U. 


H. Wayne Snider Illinois Wesleyan University 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship with John Hancock Mutua! Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 
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Harry J. Solberg University of California 
Served on a special committee of the Governor of Wisconsin on an assign- 
ment to the Insurance Department of that State for advisory duty in con- 
nection with certain public hearings on insurance rates. This duty effective 
January, 1956, 


Frank L. Stack Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
Director, Chicago Chapter of the C.P.C.U. Society. 


Robert M. Stevenson A & M College of Texas 
Management consultant for the Army Ordinance Top Management School 
at Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois, Summer, 1955. Management consultant for 
the Humble Oil and Refining Company of Houston, Texas, Summer, 1956. 


Robert W. Strain The University of Texas 
President, Austin Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters. Organized The 
Insurance Society of The University of Texas, Fall, 1955. AAUTI Summer 
Fellowship with the Rio Grande National Life Insurance Company, 1956. 


Victor V. Sweeney University of Florida 
Consultant to the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, 
performing an insurance audit and analysis, Summer, 1956. Insurance Com- 
missioner’s Educational Advisory Committee for the State of Florida. 


Charles P. Thomas Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
Instructor for the course, Principles of Insurance, at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Boston. 


George W. Tisdale Commercial Union—Ocean Insurance Group 


Treasurer, Insurance Company Education Directors’ Society. 


J. Russell Townsend, Jr. Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa 


Education Committee, National Association of Life Underwriters. 


Joseph F. Trosper Southern Methodist University 
Contributing Editor, Insurance Graphic. Completed a study of “Texas In- 
surance Company Failures,” March, 1956. 


Raymond F. Valenti Syracuse University 
Training Consultant, Syracuse Agency of the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


J. Donald Watson University of Maryland 
AAUTI Summer Fellowship, Monarch Life Insurance Company, 1956. 


Bernard G. Werbel Queens College 
Director, Werbel Institute, West Hempstead, New York. 


C. Arthur Williams, Jr. University of Minnesota 
Minnesota Compensation Insurance Board, Vice President and Member of 
Board of Editors, American Society for Insurance Research. 


William E. Wilson Cleveland College 
Chairman, Special Research Project on Agency Management Costs in the 
Greater Cleveland Area, a study of the Cleveland Chapter of the Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Underwriters. Survey to be completed in 
Spring, 1957. 
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Books, Monographs, and Articles 


H. Paul Abbott Insurance Company of North America Companies 
A variety of articles, including “Common Denominator of Success” (dealing 
with attitudes), “Keeping up with the Joneses” (a critique of college place- 
ment activity), and “Ten Formative Years” (a history of a company educa- 
tion department). 


Laurence J. Ackerman University of Connecticut 
Encyclopedia Britannica Book of the Year. Annual contributor on the sub- 
jects, “Casualty Insurance” and “Fires and Fire Losses.” 


Henry F. Alderfer Combined Insurance Company of America 
A series of articles in Success Unlimited on the following subjects, “The Im- 
portance of Choosing a Goal,” “Real Estate Is Big Business,” “You Can 
Start a Mail Order Business,” “Radio and Television Technicians,” and 
“Why Not Start Teaching?” 


James L. Athearn The Ohio State University 
“Price Expectations, Plans and Decision-Making among Ohio Commercial 
Cattle Feeders.” Journal of Farm Economics, February, 1956. 


John S. Bickley The Ohio State University 
“4 Principles of Protection.” Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, February, 
1956. 
“Insurance Trends and Problems.” The National Insurance Buyer. 
“Insurance Buying.” Education Exchange, July, 1956. 


Kenneth Black, Jr. Georgia State College of Business Administration 
Group Annuities. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1955. 


John W. Bowyer, Jr. Washington University 
“The “Do-It-Yourself Investment Policy.” Oral Hygiene, March, 1956. 
“Forum on Credit Life Insurance.” Personal Finance Law Quarterly Report, 
Summer, 1956. 


Winfred O. Bryson Morgan State College 
“Rates of Growth of Insurance in Force According to the Major Classifica- 
tions during the 20th Century.” The Review of Insurance Studies, Spring, 
1956. 
“Wanted: More Chiefs and More Indians.” The Pilot, Spring, 1956. 


William O. Cummings Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association 
Supervision for Success. Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
1955. 


Albert H. Curtis I! New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
“Term—Don't Let It Fool You.” Pilot’s Log, July, 1955. 


Frank G. Dickinson American Medical Association 
Economic Position of Medical Care, 1929-1953. Bulletin 99. Bureau of 
Medical Economic Research, American Medica] Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
1955. 
“Mortality of Physicians.” The Journal of the American Medical Association, 
October, 1956. . 
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Ralph H. Dreyer United Pacific Insurance Company 
Fire Insurance—Western Edition. Recorder-Sunset Press, San Francisco, 


1956. 
“The Professional Producer.” Western Underwriter, March, 1956. 


Walter L. Flynn Burns International Detective Agency, Inc. 
“Crime Loss Prevention for Corporate Insurance Managers.” The National 
Insurance Buyer, July, 1956. 


Harold W. Gardiner The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
The Practice of Life Underwriting. 


Herbert C. Graebner American College of Life Underwriters 
“George Brown Takes a C.L.U. Examination.” C.L.U. Journal, Fall, 1955. 
“The New C.L.U. Curriculum.” District Management, August, 1956. 
“Some Ideas about Buying Life Insurance.” Town Journal, September, 1956. 


Mark R. Greene The University of Oregon 
“Risk Management.” Best's Insurance News—Fire and Casualty Edition, 


July, 1955. 
“How Insurance Underwriting Can Become a Profession.” Oregon Business 


Review, March, 1956. 
Underwritng Fire Insurance. University of Oregon Press, Eugene, Oregon, 
1956. 


William C. Greenough Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
A New Approach to Retirement Income. 
College Retirement and Insurance Plans. 


George W. Goble Hastings College of Law, University of California 
“The Dilemma of the Natural Law.” 2 The Catholic Lawyer 226, July, 
1956. 


Sanforth B. Halperin New York Life Insurance Company 
“Some Aspects of Guaranty and Surety.” Review of Insurance Studies, 
Spring, 1955. 
“Functions of Life Brokerage.” Life Association News, July, 1955. 


Oscar Harkavy The Ford Foundation 
Leadership for Life Insurance: The College Graduate in the Life Insurance 
Company Home Office. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1955. 


William Harmelin Continental Assurance Company 
“Dilemma of the Binding Receipt.” Insurance Advocate. 
“Don’t Be a Policy Collector.” Life Insurance Courant, July, 1956. 
“A Close Look at My Last 16 Cases.” The Insurance Salesman, May-August, 
1956. 
“Get Cash with Apps.” Life Association News, April, 1958. 


Donald F. Hayne University of Washington 
General Insurance in Washington. 1956 Revision. Co-author with Howard 
L. Martin. General Educational Publications, San Francisco, 1956. 


Kenneth W. Herrick The University of Connecticut 
Total Disability Provisions in Life Insurance Contracts. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1956, 
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G. Wright Hoffman University of Pennsylvania 
Life Insurance Investments—Their Changing Frontiers. 2nd Revision. Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, 1956. 


William M. Howard University of Florida 
“Life Reinsurance Pools.” Journal of Finance, March, 1956. 


Solomon S. Huebner University of Pennsylvania 
The Economics of Health Insurance. The American College of Life Under- 
writers, Philadelphia, 1956. 


David A. Ivry The University of Connecticut 
Revised Part I of the Study Guide and the Teachers’ Manual of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. 


Karl K. Krogue Washington State College 
“The Estate Planner in Action.” Estate Planners Quarterly, June, 1956. 
“The Charitable Term Trust.” Estate Planners Quarterly, March, 1956. 
“Disposition of Life Insurance in the Estate Plan.” Trusts and Estates. 


Frank Lang Frank Lang Associates 
How to Profit under Multiple Line Organization, 1956. 


John D. Long Indiana University 
An eight-installment series of articles on Federal tax aspects of life insur- 
ance and annuities. The Insurance Salesman, December, 1955 through 
August, 1956. 
“Your Agency’s Future Is in Your Hands.” Rough Notes, June, 1956. 


Arthur D. Lynn, Jr. The Ohio State University 
“Compliance Costs and the Ohio Axle Mile Tax: A Case Study.” National 
Tax Journal, June, 1955. 


John H. Magee Federal Housing Administration 
Property Insurance. Third edition. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIli- 
nois, 1955. 


Howard L. Martin Golden Gate College 
General Insurance in California. 1956 Edition. General Educational Publi- 
cations, San Francisco, 1956. 
General Insurance in Washington. 1956 Edition. Co-author with Donald 
F. Hayne. General Educational Publications, San Francisco, 1956. 


Dan M. McGill University of Pennsylvania 
Fundamentals of Private Pensions. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIli- 
nois, 1955. 
Pensions: Problems and Trends. Editor. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois, 1955. 


Robert |. Mehr University of Illinois 
Modern Life Insurance. Revised edition. Macmillan Company, New York, 
1956. 
“Potential Growth of Insurance in the Next Decade.” Review of Insurance 
Studies, Spring, 1956. 


Leo J. Merten Michigan State University 
“Liability Insurance for Exterminators.” National Pest Control Magazine. 
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William C. Moore America Fore Insurance Group 
Adjustment of Property Losses. Revised edition, 1955. 


Monroe O. Newman The Pennsylvania State University 
“Econoraic Issues in Temporary Disability Insurance.” Journal of Finance, 
December, 1955. 


Robert W. Osler The Rough Notes Company 
Guide to Accident and Sickness Insurance. Revised edition. The Rough Notes 
Company, Indianapolis, 1955. 
“Programming Accident and Sickness Insurance.” The Insurance Salesman, 
December, 1955 and January, i956. 
“The Buy and Sell Agreement in Business Disability Insurance Cases.” The 
Insurance Salesman, March, 1956. 


Irving Pfeffer University of California at Los Angeles 
Insurance and Economic Theory. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 
1956. 
“Stocks and Bonds.” Encyclopedia Britannica Book of the Year, 1955 and 
1956. 
“An Analysis of Doctoral Dissertations on Insurance Subjects.” Review of 
Insurance Studies, Spring, 1956. 


William H. Rodda Transportation Insurance , Rating Bureau 
Fire and Property Insurance. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 


Jersey, 1956. 


Willard J. Saunders San Jose State College 
Rheem Manufacturing Company—Selected Management Procedures. 


Robert Scharf Georgia School of Technology 
“Price Competitica in Life Insurance.” Life Insurance Courant, April, 1956. 
The Fallacy cf “Neglected Aspects. Consumer Economics, Inc., Atlanta, Aug- 
ust, 1956, 


Robert E. Schultz University of Southern California 
Life Insurance Housing Projects. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 
1956. 
“The Regulation of Insurance Company Investments.” The Review of Insur- 
ance Studies, 1955. 


H. Wayne Snider Illinois Wesleyan Universitv 
Life Insurance Investment in Commercial Real Estate. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois, 1956. 
Articles on insurance subjects in Best’s Insurance News—Fire and Casualty 
Edition, February and August, 1956; Insurance Law Journal, March, 1956; 
and The National Insurance Buyer, Spring, 1956. 


Robert W. Strain The University of Texas 
Life with The Lincoln, A History of The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company (1905-1955). The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, 1956. 
A oe Manual for Magee’s Property Insurance. Mimeographed, February, 
1956. 


Sterling Surrey Nortiiwest Missouri State College 
“Life Insurance from the Buyers’ Viewpoint.” Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege Studies, February, 1956. 
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Victor V. Sweeney University of Florida 
“Workmen’s Compensation Provisions in Florida and the Southeast.” Eco- 
nomic Leaflets ( University of Florida), December, 1955. 
“Credit Insurance.” Encyclopedia Britannica Book of the Year, 1956. 


Joseph F. Trosper Southern Methodist University 
“Easy Payment of Premiums by Installments.” Insurance Graphic. 
“Competition Necessitates Improved Service.” Insurance Graphic. 
“Why You Should Belong to Your Trade Association.” Insurance Graphic. 


Lyle R. Trueblood University of Tulsa 
“Coercive Insurance Practices Related to the Financing of Real Properties.” 
Review of Insurance Studies, Spring, 1956. 


Bernard G. Werbel Queen’s College 
Author of “Exchange of Ideas” column of the Bulletin published by the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Association, Inc. 


C. Arthur Williams, Jr. University of Minnesota 
“College Faculty Accidental Injury and Sickness Plans—Some Variations by 
Size and Type of College”. Review of Insurance Studies, Fall, 1955. 


Martin E. Williams National Reserve Life Insurance Company 
“A National Need—Improved Training.” The Insurance Salesman, February, 
1955. 


J. Harry Wood University of Miami 
“Common Trust Funds.” The C.L.U. Journal, Fall, 1955. 


Speaking Engagements 


H. Paul Abbott Insurance Company of North America 
Companies 
“Employment Opportunities in the Home Office of a Fire and Casualty In- 
surance Company, including the Position of Special Agent.” The Insurance 
Society of The University of Texas. Austin, Texas, February, 1956. 
“Tomorrow's Manager.” A discussion of the importance of management de- 
velopment programs. ; 


Laurence J. Ackerman The University of Connecticut 
Spoke before the Philadelphia Chartered Life Underwriters’ Chapter and 
the Willimantic Rotary Club. 
Numerous speeches before institutes on various campuses. 


Douglas N. Avery The Ohio State University 
Speeches on insurance education before the 12 district meetings of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents and before the Young Agents Conference 
in April, 1956 and the Local Board Delegates Conference in May, 1956. 


William Beaton The Ohio State University 
“Flood Insurance—Private or Public Action.” Ohio Insurance Students’ 
Conclave. Columbus, Ohio. March, 1956. 


John S. Bickley The Ohio State University 
“Observations on the Marketing Methods of European Non-Life Insurance 
Companies.” Norwegian Insurance Association. Oslo, Norway. August, 
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1955.. Also given before the Corporation of Insurance Agents. London, 
England, September, 1955. 

“Evolution in the Life Insurance Business.” Annual banquet of the Life In- 
surance Managers and General Agents Association. Cleveland, Ohio. Janu- 
ary, 1956. 

“The Current Competitive Picture in the Property-Liability Insurance Field.” 
Ohio Fire Underwriters Association. Columbus, Ohio. December, 1955. 
“Insurance from the Controller’s Viewpoint.” Controllers Institute of America. 
Columbus, Ohic. February, 1956. 

“Opportunities and Responsibilities for the General Insurance Agent.” An- 
nual Banquet of the Camden County Insurance Agents Association. Car-’sn, 
New Jersey. March, 1956. 

“Guides to Sound Insurance Planning.” Various modifications of this talk 
were given before the National Wholesalers Association Seminar, the 
National Paper and Twine Institute, and other non-insurance groups. 
“Insurance Practices in Europe from Which We Might Learn.” Different 
versions of this speech were given before the Cincinnati Insurance Buyers 
Association, the Columbus Chapter of the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, and other groups. 


Kenneth Black, Jr. Georgia State College of Business 
Administration 
“The Multiple Line Trend and the Agent.” Georgia Association of Insurance 
Agents (State Convention). Savannah, Georgia: May, 1956. 
“Professional Education for Better Service.” Georgia Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents (State Convention). May, 1956. 


Winfred O. Bryson, Jr. Morgan State College 
“Rates of Growth of Insurance in Force According to the Major Classifica- 
tions during the 20th Century.” Annual meeting of the American Society for 
Insurance Research. New York City. December, 1955. 
“Motivation Research—An Aid to Insurance Management.” Annual meeting 
of the National Insurance Association. Washington, D.C. August, 1956. 


Donald R. Childress University of Oklahoma 
“Minimum Insurance Coverages for Hospitals.” Second Annual Hospital 
Administrators’ Conference. Norman, Oklahoma. May, 1955. 


John W. Cowee University of California 
“Insurance Law in Action.” 14th Institute of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Berkeley, California. August, 1956. 


Ralph H. Dreyer United Pacific Insurance Company 
“Education Is Our Industry’s Insurance.” Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific. San Francisco. 1955. 


E. J. Faulkner Woodmen Accident and Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association. May, 1956. 


Hershon Freeman Oklahoma A & M College 
“Protection through Insurance.” AMKO Hotel School. Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


July, 1956. 
Robert K. Gastetter San Diego State College 


“Federal Estate and Gift Taxes—Who Should Own the Policy?” San Diego 
Estate Conservation Council. San Diego, California. May, 1956. 
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George \W. Goble Hastings College of Law, University of 
California 
“The Hazard of Belief.” Honors Day Address at the University of Iilinois. 
May, 1956. 


Herbert C. Graebner American College of Life Underwriters 
“C.L.U. Tuned to the Times.” 13th Institute of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Madison, Wisconsin. August, 1956. 
“Taking Stock of Stocks.” 13th Institute of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Madison, Wisconsin. August, 1956. 


Harold W. Gardiner The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
“Use of the Case Method in Sales Training.” 


Mark R. Greene The University of Oregon 
“Professional Concepts in Insurance.” Institute of Oregon Underwriters 
(Second Annual Seminar). Eugene, Oregon. January, 1956. 
“Cash Discounts, or Discounts for Cash.” Oregon Retail Distributor’s Insti- 
tute. Eugene, Oregon. May, 1956. 
“An Outline of Selling Techniques.” Institute of Oregon Underwriters ( Third 


Seminar). Eugene, Oregon. June, 1956. ° 
William C. Greenough Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association 


“Principles of the Variable Anwuity.” 13th and 14th Institutes of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters. Madison, Wisconsin and Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. August, 1956, 

“Variable Annuities: A New Concept for Meeting Inflation.” American 
Management Association Insurance Conference. Chicago. October, 1955. 
“Variable Annuities.” Life Officers Investment Seminar. Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. June, 1956. 

“College Retirement Systems: Social Security and Variable Annuities.” 


Davis W. Gregg American College of Life Underwriters 
“Group Coverages.” 14th Institute of the American College of Life Under- 
writers. Berkeley, California. August, 1956. 


Sanford B. Halperin New York Life Insurance Company 
“The Increasing Demand for Non-Can A & S Coverages.” 3rd Philadelphia 
Brokers’ Conference, sponsored by the New York Life Insurance Company. 
Philadelphia. May, 1956, 


Robert A. Hedges University of Illinois 
Workshop leader for the National Conference of Welfare Funds, Administra- 
tors and Trustees. Chicago. June, 1956, 


Solomon S$. Huebner University of Peunsylvania 
Lecture tour during the period, October-November, 1955, with addresses at 
Cincinnati, Des Moines, Peoria, University of Missouri, and Grand Rapids. 
Lecture tour during the period, April-May, 1956, with addresses at Rochester, 
Syracuse, Binghamton, Albany, Boston, Providence, Hartford, Portland, and 
Burlington. 
Additional addresses at numerous places throughout the country. 
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Harold C. Krogh University of Kansas 
“Agency Management.” University of Missouri Annual Insurance Institute. 
June, 1955. 
“The Insurance Programs of American Colleges and Universities.” Topeka 
Association of Life Underwriters. Topeka, Kansas. September, 1955. 
“Insurance from the Ruyer’s Point of View.” Kansas Medical Association. 
March, 1956. i 
“Mercantile Block Policy.” Insurance Society of Kansas City. Kansas City, 
Missouri. April, 1956. 
“Business Life Insurance.” Business Executive Development Program of the 
University of Kansas. Lawrence, Kansas. July, 1956. 


Robert E. Larson Benefit Association of Railway Employees 
“Education of Actuarial Students.” Scciety of Actuaries. Coronado, Califor- 
nia. 1955. 


John D. Long Indiana University 
“Agency Continuation.” Milwaukee Insurance Day. April, 1956. 


“Will Your Agency Survive You?” St. Louis Insurance Day. May, 1956. 


Arthur D. Lynn, Jr. The Ohio State University 
“Coordination of Research in State and Local Taxation.” Annual Meeting of 
the Tax Section of the American Bar Association. Dallas, Texas. August, 


1956. 


James W. McPherson Boston College 
“Insurance Buymanship.” Massachusetts Savings Banks. 1956. 


Suzanne S$. McWhorter The Ohio State University 
“Selling Insurance in Department Stores.” Annual Banquet of The Charles 
W. Griffith Memorial Foundation for Insurance Education. Columbus, Ohio. 
January, 1956. 

Robert I. Mehr The University of Illinois 
“A Blueprint for Long Range Planning for an Insurance Company.” The 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. (Insurance Conference). September, 1955. 


Leo J. Merten Michigan State University 
“Life Insurance and Social Security.” Finance Forum sponsored by several 
banks. 


“Mercantile Insurance.” Merchants’ Association. Coldwater, Michigan. 


Rev. Fidelis O’Rourke Saint Bonaventure University 
“The Need for Catholic Business Education.” Catholic University of Puerto 
Rico. Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


Edwin $. Overman American Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. 

“Professional Education for Better Service.” Annual Meeting of the Na- 
a, Association of Mutual Insurance Agents. Cincinnati, Ohio. October, 
1955. 
“The Significant Role of Education in the Development Potential of Insur- 
ance.” Annual meeting of Mill and Elevator Fieldmen’s Association. Chicago. 
February, 1956. 
“Initial and Continuing Education in the Field of Insurance.” Insurance Day. 
Washington, D.C. April, 1956. 
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Irving Pfeffer University of California at Los Angeles 
“Recent Developments in Government Regulation of Health and Welfare 
Benefit Programs.” Industrial Relations Section—Town Hall. Los Angeles. 
1956. 

“Life and Work Expectancy.” AFL Annual Pension Conference. Monterey, 
California. 1956. 

“Insurance Vocations and the College Graduate.” Insurance Personnel Man- 
agers Association. San Francisco. 1956. 


John Eugene Pierce University of Tennessee 
“Fire Insurance Rate Problems.” Casualty-Property Insurance Institute of 
Southern Methodist University. Dallas, Texas. June, 1955. 
“Life Insurance Settlement Arrangements and Trusts.” Life Underwriters 
Institute. Chattanooga, Tennessee. October, 1955. 
“Coverage Problems.” Regional meeting of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies. February, 1956. 
“Life Insurance for Farm Estate Problems.” Family Financial Management 
Workshop. Knoxville, Tennessee. June, 1956. 


Lawrence J. Pierce The Larry Pierce Agency 
A number of speeches on insurance to business education classes at Ball State 
Teachers College in Muncie, Indiana and to local high school classes. 


William H. Rodda Transportation Insurance Rating Bureau 

“Developments in Inland Marine Insurance.” Second Annual Seminar for 
Insurance Buyers. Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois. April, 
1956. 
“The Mercantile Block Coverages.” Arkansas Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, Little Rock, May, 1956; Missouri Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, St. Louis, June, 1956; and the North Carolina Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, Blowing Rock, June, 1956. 


Willard J. Saunders San Jose State College 
“Office Management Methods.” San Jose Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. 


Frank J. Schwentker University of North Carolina 
“Variable Annuities.” Charlotte Life Underwriters Aszociation. October, 
1956. 


H. Wayne Snider Illinois Wesleyan University 
“Reaching Professional Status: A Program of Risk Management.” American 
Management Association Insurance Section. New York City. May, 1956. 


Frank L. Stack Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
“Insurance Aspects of the St. Lawrence Seaway.” Annual Meeting of the 
Society of Chartered Property and Casualty Underwriters. Cincinnati. 
September, 1956. 


Robert M. Stevenson A & M College of Texas 

“Linear Programming.” Top Management School of the Rock Island Arsenal. 
Rock Island, Illinois. March, 1956. 

“Mathematical Management.” Top Management “chool of the Rock Island 
Arsenal. Rock Island, Illinois. January, 1956. 
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Robert W. Strain The University of Texas 
“Where Are We Going in Insurance Education?” Austin Life Managers’ 
Association. September, 1955. 
“Suggested Methods of Managing Risks.” Houston Area Insurance Buyers 
Association. May, 1956. 
“Changes in the C.L.U. Program, Locally and Nationally.” Austin Life 
Managers’ Association. July, 1956. 


Victor V. Sweeney University of Florida 
“The Value of Insurance Surveys.” Small Business Conference. Jacksonville, 
Florida. April, 1956. 


Joseph F. Trosper Southern Methodist University 
“Insurance Educational and Training Opportunities.” Cashiers Club of 
Dallas and the C.L.U. Candidates Luncheon, Forth Worth. Summer, 1956. 
“Texas Insurance Failures in Their Proper Perspective.” A series of speeches 
before service clubs in Texas. Spring, 1956. 


Bernard G. Werbel Queen's College 
Conducted forum for 600 brokers and agents on the following subjects: “The 
New Compulsory Automobile Law of the State of New York,” “The Amend- 
ment of Section 123 of the Insurance Law of the State of New York and 
Its Effects on Public Adjusters,” and “The Adjustment of Fire Losses by 
Insurance Brokers.” May, 1956. 


Ralph H. Wherry. The Pennsylvania State University 
Addressed the Annual Convention of the Tri-State Mutual Association, Phila- 
delphia; the Eastern Personnel Division Association, Wilkes-Barre; and the 
Eastern Division of the College Life Insurance Company, Louisville, 


Robert P. White The Travelers Insurance Company 
“The New Private Passenger Automobile Policy.” New Hampshire Insurance 
Agents Association. February, 1956, 


Frank A. Young Southern Methodist University 
“Texas Insurance Situation.” Institute of Public Affairs of Austin College and 
the San Antonio Rotary Club. 


Non-Credit Teaching 


Laurence J. Ackerman University of Connecticut 
Lecturer for Cities Service Executive Training Institute at the University of 
Connecticut, the Bell Telephone System Executive Training School in 
Atlantic City, the Labor-Management Institute for Training Directors at the 
University of Connecticut, and the Agency Management Institute of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford. 


John S. Bickley The Ohio State University 
Organized curriculum and teaching classes for the Executive Development 
Program of The Pioneer Mutual Casualty Company of Ohio. This program, 
which is designed as a seminar, will cover a two-year period. 


Mark R. Greene University of Oregon 
Taught Part A of the C.L.U. program during 1955-1956. 
Handled the insurance subjects for the Family Financial Security Workshop 
sponsored by the Institute of Life Insurance. 
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Arthur G. Griffin Davidson College 
Wil! teach the C.P.C.U. course in Charlotte, North Carolina, beginning 
September, 1956. 


Robert A. Hedges University of Illinois 
Conducted classes in all three parts of the Insurance Institute of America 
program during the 1955-1956 school year at Rock Island, Illinois. 


David A. Ivry University of Connecticut 
Lecturer at Family Financial Security Workshop. 


Philip S. James University of Nebraska 
Taught C.L.U. classes during the 1955-1956 school year. 


Harold C. Krogh University of Kansas 
Taught the insurance subjects in the Business Executive Development Pro- 
gram conducted by the University of Kansas in 1956. as 


Robert E. Larson Benefit Association of Railway Employees 
For the past two years has conducted classes for actuarial students in Chi- 
cago, Illincis. 


Robert !. Mehr University of Illinois 
Taught insurance subjects of the Family Financial Security Workshop on 
the University of Illinois campus. 


Willard J. Saunders San Jose State College 
Visiting teacher for the University of California, teaching Parts A and D 
of the C.L.U. program. 


Robert E. Schultz University of Southern California 
Served as a member of the faculty team conducting the Executive Develop- 
ment Program for the Sante Fe Railroad. 


Robert W. Strain The University of Texas 
Taught Part III of the C.P.C.U. program for the Austin Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 
Taught Part A of the C.L.U. program for local life underwriters in Austin. 


Appointments and Promotions 
H. Paul A>bott Insurance Company of North America 


Personnel Secretary, following service as Director of Education, March, 1956 


William R. Beaton The Ohio State University 


Visiting Instructor in Insurance, University of Florida, Summer, 1956. 


Herman H. Beneke Miami University 
Retired, July, 1955. 


John S. Bickley The Ohio State University 
Professor, effective October 1, 1956. 


John W. Bowyer, Jr. Washington University 
Associate Professor, effective June 30, 1956. 
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Harry F. Brooks American Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. 
Director of Field Services, following service with The Travelers Insurance 
Company and part-time teaching at the Penn State University and Youngs- 
town University. 


Donald R. Childrese University of Oklahoma 
Chairman, Department of Finance, effective July 1, 1955. 


Walter Dotterweich, Jr. The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Research Analyst, following service as Assistant Professor of Insurance, 
Butler, University. 


Ralph H. Dreyer United Pacific Insurance Company 
Manager, Fire and Inland Marine Departments. 


Frank D. Eubank Royal-Liverpool Group 
Retired, following service as Director of Education. 


Hershon Freeman Oklahoma A & M College 
Associate Professor, effective Fall, 1955. 


George W. Goble Hastings College of Law, University of 
_ California 
Professor of Law, following retirement from the University of Illinois after 
85 years of service. 


Oscar R. Goodman Washington State College ; 
Visiting Associate Proiessor of Finance, University of California, for the 
1956-1957 school year. 


Kenneth W. Herrick University of Connecticut 
Visiting Professor of Insurance, Stanford University, Summer, 1956. 


G. Wright Hoffman University of Pennsylvania 
Chief Adviser, Institute of Public and Business Administration, University of 
Karachi, Karachi, India. 


Hal F. Holt Phoenix College 
Visiting Professor of Business Administration, University of Denver, Sum- 
mer, 1956. 


Bion B. Howard Northwestern University 
Professor, effective September 1, 1956. 


David A. vr: University of Connecticut 
Associate Professor of Insurance. 


Acis Jenkinson, ii! Insurance Company of North America 
Directo of Education, following service as Assistant Director, effective 
June 1, 1956. 

Clyde M. Kahler University of Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Insurance Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 


Daniel P. Kedzie Marquette University 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration, effective September, 1956, 
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following service as a Teaching Assistant in Commerce at The University of 
Wisconsin. 

Promoted to Examiner II, Wisconsin State insurance Department, effective 
June 1, 1956. 


C. Arthur Kulp University of Pennsylvania 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 


Howard C. Launstein State University of Iowa 
Assistant Professor of Accounting, effective September, 1956, following service 
at Michigan State University. 


John D. Long Indiana University 
Associate Professor of Insurance. 


Arthur D. Lynn, Jr. The Ohio State University 
Associate Professor of Economics, effective October 1, 1956. 


Dan M. McGill The University of Pennsylvania 
Professor, effective July 1, 1956. 


Monrse O. Newman The Pennsylvania State University 
Assisiant Professor, following service as Research Analyst of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, effective August, 1955. 


Jesse F. Pickrell North Texas State College 
Professor, effective September 1, 1956. 


John E. Pierce University of Tennessee 
Associate Professor of Finance, effective September 1, 1955, follewing service 
with Southern Methodist University and the University of Florida. 


Leslie A. Rasmer Baylor University 
Administrative Assistant to the Dean, School of Business. 


Harry J. Solberg University of California 
Acting Assistant Professor, following service as an Instructor at The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


John P. Stanterd General Insurance Company of America 
Director of Education, effective in 1955, following service as Assistant Di- 
rector and as Assistant Professor of Insurance at Washington State College 
and Seattle University 


Robert W. Strain The University of Texas 
Associate Professor of Insurance, effectiv~ sepiembex, 19°35, following service 
as an Instruct at Indiana University. 


Victor V. Sweeney University of Florice 
Acting Head, Department of Business Organiza:ion and Operation, College 
of Business Administration, University of Florida, effeci‘ve September 1, 
1956. 


James A. Wickman University of Washington 
Instructor, following service as a Huebner Fellow at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1955-1956. 
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Lyle R. Trueblood University of Tulsa 
Associate Professor of Management, following service as Assistant Professor 
of Business Administration at The University of Oregon, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1955. 


C. Arthur Williams, Jr. University of Minnesota 
Associate Professor, effective 1955. 


Frank A. Young Southern Methodist University 


Director of Insurance Seminars, Southerr. Methodist University. 


Awards and Honors 


James L. Athearn The Ohio State University 
Awarded Post-Doctoral Fellowship by The S. S. Huebner Foundation for 
Insurance Education at the University of Pennsylvania, 1955-1956. 
Received C.P.C.U,. designation in 1956. 


John S. Bickley The Ohio State University 
Elected to Honorars’ Membership in the Corporation of Insurance Agents, 
London, England, and the International Association of Accident and Health 
Underwriters. 


Donald R. Childress University of Oklahoma 
Received C.P.C.U. designation in September, 1955. 


H. A. L. Cockerell The Chartered Insurance Institute 
Elected to the Senate of the University of London. May, 1956. 


E. J. Faulkner Woodmen Acciden* and Life Company 
Received the Distinguished Service Award of the University of Nebraska in 
June, 1956. 
Elected first President of the Health Insurance Association of America. 


Carl H. Fischer University of Michigan 
Official guest at the Centenary of the Faculty of A iatixs in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, June 10-15, 1956. 


David R. Fitch Texas A & M College 
Awarded Ph.D. degree in Economics at the University of Oklahoma in June, 
1956, upon completion of a dissertation on the subject, “Economic Aspects 
of the Gulf Coast Offshore Oil Controversy.” 


George W. Goble Hastings College of Law, University of 
California 
Awarded Honorary LL.D. at Indiana University on June 11, 1956. 


Mark R. Greene University of Oregon 
Elected to Honorary Membership in the Eugene Chapter of the Life Under- 
writers Association. 

William Harmelin Continental Assurance Company 
Qualified as a member of the Million Dollar Round Table in 1956. 


Solomon S. Huebner University of Pennsylvania 
Elected “Life Trustee” of the American Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. 
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Given the Benjamin Franklin Cup Award by the New York City Alumni of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Danie! P. Kedzie Marquette University 
Awarded Ph.D. degree at The University of Wisconsin upon completion of 
the dissertation, “Consumer Credit Insurance in the United States.” Assist- 
ance for this project was received through a Fellowship of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 


Harold C. Krogh University of Kansas 
Received C.P.C.U. designation in September, 1954, and the C.L.U. designa- 
tion in September, 1955. 


Howard C. Launstein State Universicy of lowa 
Awarded Ph.D. degree at The Ohio State University upon completion of the 
dissertation, “Accounting Tools for Management of Casualty Insurance 
Companies.” 


Howard L. Martin Golden Gate College 
Elected to Honorary Membership in the Northern California Chapter of the 
American Society of Insurance Management in 1956. 


Dan M. McGill University of Pennsylvania 
Awarded the Elizur Wright Insurance Literature Prize by the American 
Association of University Teachers of Insurance in 1955. 


Suzanne S. McWhorter The Ohio State University 
Awarded the Harold Gordon Memorial Fund Fellowship for research into 
the “Marketing of Health and Accident Insurance.” 


Leo J. Merten Micnigan State University 
Reczived the National Quality Award of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


Archie J. Nichols University of Pennsylvania 
Received C.L.U. designation in September, 1955. 


Rev. Sidelis O'Rourke Saint Bonaventure Universit: 
A;pointed to the New Yor’ State Council on Accountancy by the Board 
ot egerts of the State of New York on July 1, 1956, 


Grant M. Osborn University of Omaha 
Received C.P.C.U. designation in September, 1955. 


Rubert W. Osler The Rough Notes Company 
Recipient of resolution of appreciation for “contributing materially to the 
growth, advancement, and success of the General Agents and Managers 
Conference of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


John £. Pierce University of Texas 
Awarded Ph.D. degree at the University of Pennsylvania upon completion of 
the dissertation, “Development of Comprehensive Insurance for the House- 
hold: A Process of Integration.” 


Robert W. Straix The University of Texas 
Elected to membership in Beta Gamma Sigma, Indiana University, 1955. 
Awarded Ph.D. in insurance at Indiana University in June, 1956, pon com- 
pletion of the dissertation, “Life with The Lincoln: A History of The Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company (1905-1955).” 
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New Courses or Special Study Programs 


Editor’s Note: 


Dean William T. Beadles, Secretary of The American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance, has brought the Editor’s attention to an inter- 
esting experiment being conducted in the area of high school insurance 
instruction. The Gainesville Insurers Association, a joint mutual and stock 
independent agents’ organization encompassing the whole oi Alachua County 
in Florida, plans to sponsor a high school course in “Insurance of Every Day 
Life” in one of the Gainesville, Fiorida high schools during the first semester, 
1956-1957. The course, which will have 30 class periods, is intended to in- 
clude the whole insurance field and will be taught by local agents who are 
members of the Association. The Secretary of AAUTI was asked for suggestions 
in planning this project. 


America Fore Insurance Group 

In addition to maintenance of the America Fore Education Center in East 
Orange, New Jersey, where a fulltime staff of four instructors conducts four 
and five week classes in automobile physical damage and casualty subjects, 
the tempo for the two-year training on-the-job program is being increased 
by the addition of fulltime lecture and classroom courses of six weeks’ dura- 
tion. This gives about 180 hours of classroom instruction in addition to 
practical application of some subjects on the job. 


American College of Life Underwriters 
The curriculum of the American College has been completely revised. A 
condensed outline of the new curriculum is as follows: 


Part I. Fundamentals of Life Insurance and Annuities: Needs and uses. 
Types of contracts. The arithmetic of premiums and reserves. Con- 
tract provisions and legal principles. Structure of the business. 
Fundamentals of programming and settlement options. 

Part II. Business Life Insurance, Accident and Sickness Insurance, Group 
Insurance, and Pensions: Business purposes. Problems of old age, 
unemployment, and disability. Accident and sickness insurance. 
Group insurance. Pensions and deferred compensation. 

Part III. Laws, Trusts, and Taxation: Business law and life insurance law. 
Estates, wi'‘ls and trusts. Taxation. 

Part IV. Economics end Finance: Economics. Family finance. Business 


Part V. The Practice of Life Underwriting: Comprehensive: Human moti- 
vation. Ethics. Case studies (family, individual, business, and 
estate situations ). 


University of Arizona 
An insurance major has been approved, and the curriculum is now in the 
process of being developed. 
The Insurance Institute of American course has been introduced in Tucson, 
as well as the Chartered Life Underwriter Review course. 


Bowling Green State University 
Although not a new course, increasing attention is being given to claims and 
adjustment practices and problems in the courses, Casualty Insurance and 
Property Insurance. 


General Insurance Company of America 
A new course Personal Insurance Coverages has just been prepared as + the 
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first subject in a correspondence series. The approach in this course is not 
on th» line basis but takes an overall view of the needs of the average 
individual for insurance to offset the many risks of life. The lesson titles in- 
clude such subjects as: “Personal Insurance Needs,” “Legal Liability,” 
“Automobile Liability,” “Personal Liability,” “The Automobile,” “The 
Home,” “Personal Property,” and “Miscellaneous Personal Needs.” 


Insurance Company of North America Companies 
A management development program has been introduced. 


University of Kansas 
A graduate program of insurance has been approved and is being introduced 
into the curriculum of the University during 1956-1957. 


University of Michigan 


Introduced a new course in Health Insurance (2 semester hours). 


Michigan State University 
The C.P.C.U. program is now being offered through the Continuing Educa- 


tion Department of the University. 


Mutual Life of New York 
A Management Training Program has been introduced, 


University of North Carolina ; 
Part I of the C.P.C.U. program was introduced during the 1955-1956 sci.ol 
year, and Part II will be taught during the 1956-1957 term. 


Northwest Missouri State College 
A graduate course in Life Insurance and a graduate course in Property and 
Casualty Inswrance have been introduced into the curriculum of the College. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
A new course in Life Insurance Programming has been introduced into the 


company training program. 


The Ohie State University 
A nev: course, Insurance Coverages for Business, will be offered in the Fall 
Quarter, 1956. The course wili be devoted to the development of the prin- 
ciples of sound risk management for the business firm. All forms of insurance, 
life and non-life, will be discussed from the viewpoint of the insurance 


manager's interests, 


Oklahoma A & M College 
A new course entitled, Advanced Life Insurance, is currently being intro- 
duced ints the curriculum. it includes a discussion of group insurance, pen- 
sions, and accident and sickness insurance. 


University of Okiahoma 

A new course, Loss Prevention in Insurance, has been introduced into the 
University curriculum. In this 3-hour course fundamental consideration is 
given to fire protection (including inspections and surveys), moral hazard, 
salvaging operations, and the relation of hazards to rates. Attention is also 
directed to prevention of accident (industrial and automobile) and theft. 
Throughout the course attention is centered upon the risk elimination func- 
tion of property and liability lines of insurance and its effect on rates. 
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University of Omaha 
A new course, Insurance Laboratory, will be introduced in the Fall session, 
1956. The course will require the student to work 15 to 20 hours a week 
during the term for an insurance firm. This work will be under the close 
supervision of the University. In addition, there will be a weekly seminar, 
with reading assignments, at which time an attempt will be made to cor- 
relate the practical work experience with theoretical concepts. 


University of Oregon 

A new course, Insurance and Risk Bearing, will be offered in the Fall term, 
1956. The course description is as follows: “A survey of the basic principles 
of insurance and-risk bearing. Course covers all basic areas of private insur- 
ance, property, casualty, life, and marine, with emphasis on elements 
common to all fields. Topics such as importance of insurance in the economy, 
various ways of handling risk, types of insurance carriers, reinsurance, major 
contract provisions, and insurance regulation receive attention.” 


The Pennsylvania State University 
A new course in Estate Planning has been introduced. 


University of Pennsylvania 
A revision in the undergraduate program in insurance has been completed 
recently. Several courses, including the basic insurance course required of all 
students in the Wharton School, have been reduced from a two-semester 
basis to one semester, with a slight reduction in total credits assigned for 
the course. 
Three courses have been introduced or re-activated. These include: 


Group Insurance and Pensions. Three semester credits. “Critical analysis of 
governmental and voluntary group programs providing protection to em- 
ployees against the financial conseyuences of death, non-occupational dis- 
ability, and old age. Group accident and sickness, group life, OASI, private 
pensions, and other programs.” Elkins. 

Fundamentals of Actuarial Science. Four semester credits. Two terms, “A 
review of probability theory with especial reference to life insurance; de- 
velopment of the basic principles of life contingencies; the computation of 
insurance, endowment and annuity benefits, premiums and reserves. Casualty 
and insurance premium and reserve computation with particular emphasis 
on accident and health. workmen’s compensation and automobile liability 
insurance. Noncancellable disability computations are used to illustrate the 
transition from life to casualty methods.” Dickerson. 

Senior Seminar in Actuarial Science. Four semester credits. Two terms. 
“Integrates the work of the several courses related to the field of actuarial 
science; and assists the student to prepare for the comprehensive examina- 
tion.” Dickerson. 

An interesting note is that the Group Insurance and Pensions course is open 
tu students who have had only the required basic insurance class. This 
means that majors in the University who will eventually comprise the so-c2lied 
“Estate Planning Team” will be able to enroll wi:out additional insurance 
prerequisites. 


San Diego State College 
A Seminar in Insurance is being created for use in the graduate program 
in insurance recently authorized by the State uf California. The Seminar 
will include case studies in advanced underwriting and is being created with 
help from a number of men in the life insurance field, 


Ys 
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San Jose State College 
In 1955, the M.A. degree with a major in insurance was approved for the 
San Jose State College. 


Standard Accident Insurance Company 
An extensive, long-range management development program is being de- 


veloped. 


The University of Texas 
Part A of the C.L.U. program was introduced as a credit course in The 
University of Texas curriculum during the past year. 


Western Michigan College 
In the Spring Semester, 1957, a new course will be introduced covering 
accident and sickness insurance, group insurance, and social insurance. 


Institutes and Conferences 


University of California 
14th Institute of the American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
August 13-18, 1956. : 


The University of Connecticut 
Risk Management Institute for the Corporate Insurance Manager. Sponsored 
by the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. September 26-28, 
1956. 
C.P.C.U. Institute. 
L. I. A. M. A. Management Training Institute. 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
Second Annual Seminar for Insurance Buyers. Sponsored jointly with the 
Central Illinois Insurance Managers Association. April 28, 1956. 


Institute of Life insurance 
12 summer workshops in Family Finance sponsored in cooperation with the 
National Committee for Education in Family Finance. 


University of Kansas 
A C.P.C.U. Institute was held on the Campus in 1955. 


University of Miami 
Fourth Annual Miami Insure: e« Law Conference. Coral Gables, Florida. 


1956. 


University of Michigan 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield National Executive Training Program. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. July 23-August 31, 1958. 

The Ohio State University 
Ohio Insurance Students’ Conclave, held in conjunction with Bowling Green 
State University and Miami University. Columbus, Ohio. March 4, 1956. 
Fire and Casualty Conference. Columbus, Ohio. March 4, 1956. 
Life Agency Management Conference. Columbus, Ohio. March 4, 1956. 
Fundamentals of Property Insurance Workshop. Columbus, Ohio. January 
8-13, 1956; Kent, Ohio, March 18-23; and Painesville, Ohio, June 17-22, 
1956. 
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Fire and Casualty Rating School. Painesville, Ohio. June 17-22, 1956. 
Office Procedures Institute. Columbus, Ohio, July 29-August 8, 1956. 


Okiahoma A & M College 
A C.L.U. Seminar was conducted in the Spring, 1956. 


University of Oklahoma 
Annual Insurance School under the joint sponsorship of the University and 
the Oklahoma Association of Insurance Agents. 


The University of Oregon 
Institute of Oregon Underwriters. Two three-day seminars in January and 
June, 1956. Eugene, Oregon. 
Sales Congress for the Oregon Association of Life Underwriters. Eugene, 
Oregon. July, 1956. 


The Pennsylvania State University 
9th Annual Pennsylvania Insurance Educational Conference. 
9th Annual Life Insurance Marketing Institute. 


University of Rhode Island 
Insurance Institute. June 12-July 6, 1956. 


Southern Methodist University 
Family Financial Security Workshop. 


University of Tennessee 
Life Underwriters Institute, co-sponsored by the Tennessee Association of 
Life Underwriters. Chattanooga, Tennessee. October 14-15, 1955. 


University of Texas 
Life Insurance Leadership Training Institute. Sponsored in cooperation with 
the Texas Association of Life Underwriters in order to train the officers of 
local association in performing leadership functions. July 20-21, 1956. 


Washington University 
Third Annual Consumer Credit Conference held in conjunction with the 
Missouri Consumer Finance Association. 

University of Washington 


Estate Planning Seminar. September 11-14, 1955. 
Life Insurance Marketing Institute. 


The University of Wisconsin 


18th Institute of the America Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, July 30-August 10, 1956. 


Editor's Note 

The Editor feels that further information on two conferences might 
be of interest to readers. Both programs have as their purpose the stimu- 
lation of a professional approach in the insurance business and both 
represent attempts to serve this goal outside of existing professional 
groups. In each case the university or universities have assumed responsi- 
bility for aiding participants in expanding their intellectual horizons. 


Institutes of Oregon Underwriters 


The University of Oregon during the past year conducted semi-annual 
seminars under the direction of Dr. Mark R. Greene, Associate Professor 
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of Insurance. * Several groups jeined the University in the development of 
the program. These Institutes represent an application of the seminar 
method of discussion to a group of 100 persons with varying levels of 
experience and from all segments of the fire insurance business. Although 
lectures were given, these served as the backdrop for the specific assign- 
ments given the ten discussion groups. 

The discussion groups worked on such matters as: (1) the analysis 
of at least one clause in the various fire forms “which in the group’s judg- 
ment should be simplified, amplified, or otherwise amended,” (2) the 
listing of types of property which do not receive special treatment under 
rating regulation and which members of the group feel should be treated 
differently, and (3) the development of a conclusion as to the general 
adequacy of regulatory laws and their administration in Oregon. 

When the conclusions of each group had been condensed to a single 
handwritten sheet, all conferees were reassembled to hear each group 
leader read the reports. These contained recommendations relative to the 
above and similar questions. Sample recommendations proposed from 
the various groups include: (1) “that the trust and commission clause be 
eliminated and liability be assured under the stock item for property in 
the care, custody, and control of the assured under form No. 78,” (2) that 
“fruit processing equipment does not but should receive special treat- 
ment and be catalogued in Oregon General Rule, page 104-112,” and 
(3) that enabling legislation be sponsored to “impose regulation. on the 
financial position of surplus line carriers” if such is not already done. 

Each conferee was required to submit at least one recommendation 
which in his opinion would result in improving the underwriting of fire 
insurance. A few of the suggestions received were: (1) “simplify rules 
applicable to blanket insurance to permit the use of the 90% average 
clause without the distribution clause for all properties,” (2) consider the 
admitting of valued U. & O. . . . within the state,” and (3) there is a 
“definite need for replacement coverage on equipment.” 

The final day of each Institute was devoted to the solution of a 
problem in risk management. Each of the small groups was given a 
specific phase of the overall problem and was instructed to outline the 
steps to be taken in analyzing that phase of the risk, to indicate the data 
required for a complete survey, and to prepare a report for the client. 
These group assignments were along such lines as “sawmill rate and fire 
protection analysis,” “stock reporting insurance—all locations,” “conse- 
quential risk analysis—manufacturing units,” and “special agent’s under- 
writing recommendations to his company.” One of the ten discussion 
groups was required to summarize the entire report to the client. Each 
person in this group was assigned to one of the other groups to learn the 
major conclusions reached there for inclusion in the brief summary re- 

rt. 
One of the factors contributing to the success of the venture was the 
use of group effort in planning and administering the program. The in- 
surance practitioners joined with the university people in developing the 
format of the program and the specific materials to be used. There was 
no need for the University to “sell”-the program as the enthusiasm of 
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the many people who worked at the organizational level was adequate 
to attract the 100 conferees. 

Dr. Greene summarized the advantages gained from this type of 
seminar in the report he prepared, Underwriting Fire Insurance, School 
of Business Administration, The University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 
1956. . 


1. “Facts on which to base a seminar discussion were presented im- 
mediately before the discussion. Copies of the lectures were distributed 
to each member in order that he might have time to think about the ma- 
terial presented and thus was not under pressure to take voluminous notes. 

2. “Each student was given an opportunity to expzess his ideas to 
his seminar and receive first the reaction of the small group, and later 
on, the reaction of the larger group. 

8. “The work of each seminar was carefully laid out beforehand so 
as to minimize wasted time in discussing just what to do. Yet there was 
sufficient flexibility to permit new ideas to be introduced into the recom- 
mendations of the individual seminar. 

4. “The general objective of group dynamics, namely to stimulate 
individual thinking, and to sift out significant and valuable thought, and 
present it in tangible form, was accomplished. 

5. “Each individual student was given an opportunity to present in 
written form as best he could at least one conclusion which he felt to be 
most important as tangible improvement to the techniques of underwrit- 
ing fire insurance. Many significant ideas were obtained by this tool. 

6. “The seminar method produced in tangible form specific conclu- 
sions of the group as to what should be done to improve fire insurance 
underwriting. These conclusions form the basis for later action to be taken 
by those in a position to bring about the recommended changes.” 


Ohio Insurance Students’ Conclave 


The second program to which reference might be made is the Ohio 
Insurance Students’ Conclave. Three universities offering majors in in- 
surance, Bowling Green State University, Miami University, and The 
Ohio State University, have cooperated to sponsor a one-day session each 
year exclusively for the insurance students. In the morning, talks are given 
by outstanding insurance figures on certain phases of the business. The 
luncheon is held in conjunction with other insurance conferences in ses- 
sion on the same day so that the students have an opportunity to meet 
practicing insurance people. In the afternoon, those students who desire 
to do so compete in the presentation of papers on current insurance 
problems in the insurance field. The Charles W. Griffith Memorial Foun- 
dation ‘for Insurance Education has established prizes for the Under- 
graduate and Graduate Divisions. The selection of the winners is made 
by a five-man committee of Ohio insurance men. 

The judges operate under a strict set of rules which make it possible 
to achieve a high degree of uniformity and objectivity in the decisions 
of the individual judges. The winner is expected to be the person whose 
paper represents the best combination of factors, rather than the one 
with a single strong characteristic and little else. In order to achieve this 
end, the papers are graded on a five-point scale for each of the follow- 
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ing factors: (1) subject selection—recognition by the student of the 
relative importance and timeliness of topics, (2) approach—the compe- 
tence displayed by the student in assuring balance in his research efforts, 
(3) research—the ability shown in exploring and studying the available 
sources of material, (4) findings—the logic of the student’s summary and 
interpretations of facts presented, (5) conclusions—the student's willing- 
ness and ability to give his own original deductions and whether they 
are in agreement with his facts, and (6) presentation—the ability of the 
student to present the material clearly and persuasively. 

The above scale of factors was worked out by Mr. William H. Hale, 
Secretary of the Permanent Insurance Company, who has been designated 
as permanent Chairman of the judging committee: 


Fund-Raising Activities 


Bowling Green State University Wilbur J. Abell 

The insurance students of Bowling Green State University have formed 
an Insurance Club, composed of about 50 members. Annual dues are 
$1. Additional financial support has come from several sources. 

The Charles W. Griffith Memorial Foundation for Insurance Educa- 
tion awarded the Club $50 during the past year in recognition of the 
contribution of the group to the development of student interest in in- 
surance. The Canada Life Insurance Company made a similar grant of 
$25. The Wood County Insurance Agents Association has been helpful 
in sponsoring projects of the Club. 

The students have obtained further resources through the collection 
and redemption of State sales tax stamps. When the Club has made visits 
to home offices and the Ohio Insurance Students’ Conclave, each member 
has borne his own share of the expenses involved. 


The University of Connecticut David A. Ivry 
The work of the Insurance Society, which has been re-activated, has 
received financial support from several of the local insurance companies 


University of California at Los Ange s Richard M. Heins 

The Employers Mutuals of Wausau have established a Fellowship in 
Insurance to assist graduate students working toward their Ph.D. in this 
field. The grant is designed to help combat the shortage of qualified col- 
lege and university educators in insurance. The grant is $1,500 per year. 


University of Florida William M. Howard 

The Insurance Society has obtained considerable financial support by 
inviting companies domiciled in Florida, or having regional home offices 
there, to become Associate Members of the Socicty. The cost of such a 
membership is $10 per year. . 
University of Kansas Harold C. Krogh 

The Kansas Association of Insurance Agents has established an Insur- 
ance Scholarship for students majoring in insurance. This represents an 
annual grant. In addition, the Bureau of Business Research of the School 
of Business provides assistance to the insurance program by publishing 
appropriate materials. 
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Michigan State University Leo J. Merten 
The Department of Business Research of the University has funds 
available to support research in all areas of business, including insurance. 


The Ohio State University John S. Bickley 

Several associations in Ohio have assumed the responsibility for cer- 
tain meetings of the student Insurance Society during the school year. 
Each association agrees to provide refreshments or a dinner for the student 
members and their student guests. The associations also assist in the 
planning of the program and may actually put on the program. 

Considerable support is given to the University insurance program 
by The Charles W. Griffith Memorial Foundation for Insurance Educa- 
tion. Approximately five scholarships each are awarded to undergraduate 
students majoring in insurance at either Ohio State, Bowling Green State 
University, or Miami University. The Foundation also makes a grant to 
the student insurance societies at each of these schools. Additional inoney 
is put into research grants, a lecture series, and library acquisitions. 

The Nationwide Insurance Companies have established the Murray 
D. Lincoln Fellowship in Insurance in order to attract competent grad- 
uate students to the insurance field. The annual grant amounts to $1,800. 
Another fellowship in insurance is being provided during the 1956-1957 
school year from the Harold Gordon Memorial Fund, which is adminis- 
tered through the Health Insurance Association of America. This fellow- 
ship has been awarded to a graduate student who is studying “The 
Marketing of Accident and Health Insurance.” 

Additional financial help to the insurance program is provided by the 
Bureau of Business Research of the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration. The Bureau has undertaken the publication of an Insurance 
Studies Series which will consist of research monographs done by stu- 
dents and faculty personnel at Ohio State and other universities. In 
addition, the Bureau finances and administers the insurance conference 
program of the University. 

The insurance institute program of the University is financed through 
a special grant of the Ohio Legislature for the support of insurance in- 
struction among practicing insurance people throughout the State. This 
work is administered through the Adult Education Division of the Col- 
lege of Education. The bi-annual grant amounts to $30,000. 


Okiahoma A & M College Hershon Freeman 
Necessary funds to support scholarships and other activities are ob- 
tained by asking the insurance business for the needed support. 


University of Oklahoma Donald R. Childress 
Various insurance trade associations in the area have consented to 
give grants which have been used primarily for scholarships. 


The University of Oregon Mark R. Greene 

It is expected that the treasury of the Insurance Society will be aug- 
mented by several hundred dollars as the members have assumed the 
responsibility for selling the student body on coming under the group 
accident insurance contract authorized by the University. 
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The University of Texas Robert W. Strain 

The Texas Life Convention in 1951 awarded an annual grant of 
$4,000 for a five-year period to supplement the salary of a professor of 
insurance, pay travel expenses, and purchase additions to the insurance 
library. 

The New York Life Insurance Company in 1954 made a similar grant 
in the amount of $5,000 annually for a three-year period. This money 
was to be used in the furtherance of the career aspects of life insurance. 
The money is being used to: (1) provide fellowships to graduate stu- 
dents in insurance, (2) augment insurance faculty members’ salaries, 
(3) underwrite insurance conferences, (4) assist with special graduate 
research projects, and (5) provide financial assistance for special reports. 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 
Kenneth, Jr. (1955) 
Insurance Plans and Policies 


GROUP ANNUITIES. By Kenneth Black, Jr. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois, 1955. 262 pages. 


Purpose: (1) Examination of the development and current status of 
pension plans insured on a group basis; and (2) the analysis and evalua- 
tion of significant trends. 

Materials and Methods: Detailed operating practices of seven leading 
companies (accounting for 95 per cent of premium income) were sur- 
veyed, as well as the practices of a number of smaller companies. The 
time period covered in this study is from 1921, when the first group an- 
nuity contract was issued by a life insurance company, through 1953. 

Facts Presented: Virtually all aspects of group annuities are touched 
upon including: (1) the forces underlying the growth of group annui- 
ties, (2) the legal aspects and general provisions of the group annuity 
contract, (3) the specific characteristics of the various forms of group 
annuity, with emphasis on the deferred group annuity form, (4) the 
underwriting and administrative aspects of group annuity plans, and (5) 
cost factors, premiums, dividends, and reserves. 

Much previously unpublished material, including a detailed analysis of 
the operations of the so called “experience account,” are presented in this 

area. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: The basic objectives of the sev- 
eral parties concerned with a group annuity contract are different and 
even conflicting. The employee is, of course, interested in obtaining the 
maximum dependable benefit. In contrast, the employer usually attempts 
to keep his annual commitment at a minimum and to retain the maximum 
flexibility possible in funding the plan. The life insurance company is 
interested in B agriig en. . nae protection for the employee; this is 
in accord with its traditional interest in the security of the individual's 

t. On the other hand, in recent years the insurance company, be- 
cause of the compere of the banks and trust companies under trusteed 
plans, has been faced with the practical problem of meeting the reason- 
able demands of employers or of losing such business entirely. Since 
these objectives are, in a sense, mutually exclusive, no one contract 
could be developed to meet them all. The compromise which has de- 
veloped has led to the increased use of the deposit administration con- 
tract and more recently to the introduction of the ay CaN! open ace 
guarantee contract. Under both of these contracts, the t ntees 
prior to retirement have been withdrawn to permit additional flexibility 
in funding and plan provisions, while retaining those guarantees normally 
provided after retirement. 

A number of trends in the field of group annuities are discernible at 
this time. The more important of these seem to be: (1) increased benefit 
levels; (2) an increasing emphasis on deposit administration plans; and 
(3) a rising ratio of annuity reserves to total reserves of companies active 
in the group annuity field. 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 
Elkin, Philip (1956) 
Market Analysis 


THE FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE OF BENEFICIARIES OF PERSONAL LIV- 
ING TRUSTS IN PHILADELPHIA, 1920-1954: With Special Attention 
to Life Insurance Trusts. By Philip Elkin. Unpublished Ph.D. disser- 
tation, University of Pennsylvania, 1956. 180 pages. 

Purpose: (1) To describe the financial experience of beneficiaries of 
living trusts over a thirty-five vear period, 1920-1954. (2) To eo 
this annals ] experience by type of trustee management selected and by 
type of trustee investment powers. (3) To compare the financial ex- 
perience of life insurance trusts with that of other living trusts. 

Materials and Methods: One hundred and one court adjudications of 
living trusts were the sources of original data. Of the cases studied, seven- 
teen were life insurance trusts. The study was oriented to the viewpoint 
of the trust beneficiary either as a life tenant or as a remainderman. The 
financial aspects examined were the dollars received by beneficiaries 
whether they were in the form of income or in the form of distribution 
of trust principal, in relation to a given input of dollars by the creator 
of the inter vivos trust. 

Facts Presented: (1) Over-all analysis of 101 living trusts, principal 
and income accounts. (2) Analysis by type of investment authorization, 
aap and income accounts; 80 discretionary, 20 legal. (3) Analysis 

y type of trustee management; 11 individual, 71 corporate, 19 combi- 
nation corporate and individual co-trustees. (4) Analysis by duration of 
particular trusts, principal and income accounts. (5) Analysis of 17 life 
insurance trusts: over-all, 10 unfunded, 7 funded, principal and income 
accounts. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: (1) Of all the trusts studied, the 
average return of principal input to trust beneficiaries was 96.7 per cent. 
The average rate of income to beneficiaries was 4.23 per cent per year. 
(2) Trusts restricted to legal investments returned 88.3 per cent of 
principal input, and had annual rate of income to trust beneficiaries of 
4.01 per cent. Trusts with discretionary investment powers returned 97.1 
per cent of principal input to trust beneficiaries, and had an annual rate 
of income to beneficiaries of 4.30 per cent. (3) Trusts managed by in- 
dividual trustees returned 93.5 per cent of principal input to beneficiaries, 
and had an annual rate of income to iciaries of 3.98 per cent. Trusts 
managed by corporate trustees returned an average of 96.6 per cent of 
erg input, and had an average annual rate of income to bene- 

ciaries of 4.23 per cent. Trusts managed by combination corporate and 
individual trustees returned an average of 98.3 per cent * pe principal 
input, and had an average rate of income to beneficiaries of 4.39 per cent 
per year. (4) The average period of existence of all trusts studied was 
twelve years. No consistent conclusions were made as to either principal 
or income accounts. (5) Life insurance trusts returned to beneficiaries 
an average of 96.6 per cent of principal input, and had an average 
annual rate of income to beneficiaries of 3.79 cent. Living trusts 
containing no life insurance seneds selaniédl Wo Waniiidiniing wh avennap 


of 96.7 per cent of principal input, and had an average annual rate of 
income to beneficiaries of 4.27 per cent. Unfunded life insurance trusts 
returned to beneficiaries 99.6 cent of principal input, and had an 
average rate of income to beneficiaries of 3.61 cent per year. Funded 
life insurance trusts returned to beneficiaries 82.2 per cent of principal 
input, and had an average annual rate of income to beneficiaries of 4.29 
per cent. 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Harkavy, Oscar (1955) 
Home Office Administration 


LEADERSHIP FOR LIFE INSURANCE: The College Graduate in the Life 
Insurance Company Home Office. By Oscar Harkavy. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1955. 229 pages. 


Purpose: To examine the critical factors involved in the successful 
induction of young college graduates into one phase of the )ife insurance 
business. It is primarily concerned with non-selling, home office employ- 
ment, rather than with sales positions. 

Materials and Methods: Sixty-five life insurance companies were 

lled through interviews and questionnaires. Information was obtained 

rom placement directors in 65 colleges and universities and, in addition, 

information was acquired from sixty-five recent college graduates who 
rejected positions with life insurance companies. Finally, interviews 
were held with a cross-section of college-level employees in nine life 
companies. 

Facts Presented: The study considers the attitude of life insurance 
home office officials toward the young college graduate and moves on 
to examine the point of view of the college graduate, an appraisal of 
home office employment opportunities by company officers and em- 

loyees themselves, a survey of techniques employed by the companies 
or recruiting college graduates, an examinacon of the criteria and 
methods the companies use in selecting the individuals they want, the 
type of training made xvailable to the graduate, and management-devel- 
opment activities of the companies. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: (1) Insurance company manage- 
ment should plan now for the replacement of retiring junior and senior 
officers by promoting relatively young, vigorous, and competent persons 
who have grown up with the company. (2) It makes sense actively to 
recruit college graduates at the trainee level and develop them for future 
management responsibility. (3) Work must be sufficiently stimulating to 
-keep such recruits contented until they are ready for managerial responsi- 
bility. (4) Planned job rotation is valuable in preventing the employee 
from being overwhelmed by the routine nature of a job; the most im- 
portant factor is a knowledge that top management is genuinely interested 
in his progress. (5) Life insurance companies might pay starting salaries 
which will attract college graduates who are already married or expect 
to be in the near future, since the security of home office employment is 
more important to married than to unmarried young people. (6) If a 
company actively recruits college graduates it should centralize the re- 
sponsibility for the entire ew campus visits, rather than mere 
correspondence, are essential. (7) Literature on home office opportuni- 
ties should be provided to teachers of insurance as well as to placement 
officers. (8) Some sort of formal training program should be offered 
by any company that is seriously interested in attracting college gradu- 
ates. 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 
Hoffman, G. W: (1950) 
A fe argh nice 


LIFE INSURANCE AT WORK. By.G. Wright Hoffman. Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, Hartford, Connecticut, 1950. 


84 pages. 

Purpose: This stud pe empts to assess the ane of life insurance 
proceeds in meeting of beneficiaries the institution of life 
insurance has a single outstanding obective it is to help beneficiaries 
bridge the oP of economic well ht about by the death of 
insureds. How well this task is eaimaned theme of this study. 

Materials and Methods: The method employed was to assemble data 
by means of personal interview questionnaires, os poewpcione by anal 

peda y records. The beneficiaries interviewed were persons who had 

insurance proceeds between the years 1928 and 1946, each as 
the sesh of the déath of an feounall 

Facts Presented: By means of tables giving summaries, averages, and 
degrees of variation, facts were assembled regarding the more important 
aspects of a ag tg well-being and y the part played by insur- 
ance proceeds. The period peor to Sees payment was analyzed; the 
ey aga (or posse aan of the atl rnc ag s estate at the time of death 

insured was recorded; typica! proceeds uses were measured as far 
as possible and these were matched pone beneficiary needs. How far 
insurance proceeds met, or failed to meet, minimum needs; how far 
supplemental income—rent, interest, use of capital, help of relatives, 
outside work—helped to meet minimum needs; the case histories of 
selected types; investment experience. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: From the above key matters, a 
broad summary was developed, of which the following is a brief indica- 
tion of the major points: 

wane About 15 per cent of the beneficiaries interviewed were found to 

Some ae dependent. At the other extreme, about 10 per cent were 

ly independent prior to receipt of insurance proceeds. Thus, for 

25 per me of the beneficiaries, the insurance proceeds -m toa seh ee 
stantial role. For another 25 per cent, oy ae» 

added to their income, were cient to "mew wey cP on eae 

hood. For the remaining 50 per cent, hahennt ciaries graded downward 

from fairly ind ent to completely dependent. In summary, about 

60 per cent of the beneficiaries were able to carry on independently fol- 

lowing = pach ~ death; about 40 per cent were partly or wholly 


(2) Family incomes dropped greatly following insured’s desth. For 

e median case this was 63 per cent. ioe Fepeeaee Sap wre some- 
ae higher for the upper incomes than for the lower 

(3) Income from work accounted for 44 per cent of all income J bene- 

Pesce Ens insured’s death, the percentage rising among i H lower 


RON j ery pastel of the beneficiaries received insurance progifeds of 
$8,500. For this group, income from work was almost .@yays a 


(5) news) I 72 per cent of the cases, the home group was kept in : fol- 
lowing the death of the insured; in 56 per cent of the cases, f using 
arrangements continued unaltered; in 53 per cent, social grouy# were 
maintained. Thus many families, despite a large drop in income were 
able to carry on fairly well.. ' 
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(6) There is, however, ample area for improvement, ay for those 
of modest income, in ppomenes of insurance; avoidance of lapsing; 


salary allotment and social security supplemented by group insurance. 
There is also ample room and great n for insurance and health edu- 
cation, again for those of lower income. 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Howard, Bion B. (1950) 
Investments and Investment Management 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE FEASIBILITY C\F PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON 
STOCKS AS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY iNVESTMENTS. By Bion B. 
Howard. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern University, 
1950. 300 pages. 


Purpose: To explore the possibility of a different method of valuation 
of public utility common stocks for life insurance company annual reports. 

Facts Presented: All common stocks are valued for statement purposes 
at market value. Holding of common stocks, therefore, presents sub- 
stantial risk because a price decrease has the effect of wiping out an 

uivalent amount of lus. With relatively small lus accounts, 
ife companies cannot under present valuation rules afford to carry any 
large amount of their assets in the form of common stocks. A major 
advantage of common stocks over the traditional assets (bonds and 
mortgages) is their substantially higher yield. 

Public utility companies are unlike most other classes of businesses 
in that they are regulated to a fair return on the fair value of their assets. 
As a consequence their earnings are more stable and the market value 
of their common stocks is more closely tied to book value. Data are 
presented to show the earnings and market price record of a group of 
the major electric and telephone companies from 1925 to 1948. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: Because of regulation which in 
effect ties earnings to book value, book value per share might be used 
as a basis for the valuation of public utility common stocks for statemext 
purposes. On the basis of the 1925-48 record of the electric and tele- 
phone industry this method would have been practicable. It would have 
provided the life insurance companies with a substantially higher income 
on that portion of their assets invested in utility common stocks, and with 
almost no sacrifice of safety for the policyholders. 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Kedzie, Daniel P. (1956) 
Insurance Plans and Policies 


CONSUMER CREDIT INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Daniel 
P. Kedzie. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The University of Wis- 
consir., 1956. 265 pages. 

Purpose: To study the growth, development, operational aspects, and 
present and future status of consumer credit insurance written on the 
group and ordinary basis for life and accident and health insurance. 

Materials and Methods: This research was accomplished by visits to 
consumer credit insurer's home and branch offices, interviews and cor- 
respondence with key company personnel and regulatory officials. Most 
litexature written to date on the subject was reviewed as well as the 
filings and reports of companies as submitted to state insurance depart- 
ments. 

Facts Presented: The study begins with a historical approach which 
traces the highlights on consumer credit insurance deveolpment and 
the reasons for its phenomenal growth. Then the operational aspx >ts of 
sales and administration, underwriting, claims administration, rates, etc. 
are discussed in detail. Conclusions are then drawn, and an attempt is 
made at predicting the future of this coverage. 

Conclusions: (1) The concept of insuring short term financial obliga- 
tions, which for many Americans constitute a potentially large loss, is 
sound estate planning. (2) Consumer credit insurance results in bene- 
fits to the creditor as well as the debtor. (3) It appears that because 
of the amount and calibre of administration effected by the lender, 
reasonable compensation is merited. (4) The amount of compensation 
currently ees to lenders under the ordinary plan appears to be excessive 
in light of the author’s statistical study and industry standards. (5) An 
increasing amount of competition among consumer credit insurers —— 
to be developing. (6) Because of statutory and company policy limita- 
tions, the present economy has a ay 0 gy need for consumer credit 
insurance on the group and ordinary basis. (7) The Rules and Regula- 
. tions ngs by the Subcommittee on Credit Life and Credit Accident 

and th Insurance of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners represent a major step in the elimination of many of the 
abuses currently existing in the field of consumer credit insurance. (8) 
The concepts represented by consumer credit insurance are sound and 
will lead to the eventual attainment of complete respect by the American 
insurance-buying public. 
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—An Analysis of Hazards, Policies, Insurers, and Rates 


C. A. Kup, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


THIRD EDITION. Completely revised to incorporate all 
latest data, this authoritative textbook fully treats every im- 
portant phase of casualty insurance. Widely used in uni- 
versity courses for nearly 30 years, it presents a clear, ana- 
lytical discussion of hazards and policies, insurers and rates. 


By developing and Sumenting. background facts and 
providing impartial evaluations, book gives full scope to the 
subject. Describes actual practice, thoroughly discusses 
fundamental principles, and objectively treats the pros and 
cons of many casualty insurance problems. Explains rate 
making, insurance carriers, policy clauses, the intricacies of 
health insurance, and the contribution private casualty in- 
surance is making to the broad area of social security. 

28 tables; 640 pp. 


Other Popular Textbooks: 
INSURANCE 


S. B. Ackerman, New York University 


Reflects important developments in the field which affect 
both insurance buyer and seller. For each type of insurance, 
book presents discussion and analysis of policy provisions, 
and the various clauses that may be added to policies to 
make them meet the requirements and circumstances of the 
individual case. Provides the guidance necessary to secure 
the most effective protection in the most economical man- 
ner. “The classic text.” Bernard H. Hartzell, Youngstown 
College. 

8rd Ed. Rev. Printing; 29 tables; 801 pp. 


INSURANCE PRACTICES in 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Henry H. Linn, Columbia University; and 
Scuvuyter C. Joyner, Los Angeles City Schools 


Explains insurance problems involved in the business ad- 
ministration of schcol systems and individual schools. Writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of the school official who is re- 
sponsible for poms and carrying out a school’s insurance 
program, book covers each type of insurance stressing risks 
of fire, se ge injury, breakage, robbery, theft, etc., and 
setting forth practices generally followed by schools all 
over the country. “The most complete treatment of school 
insurance prob we have seen.” Peabody Journal of 
Education. 


83 forms, tables; 446 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY © 15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Kip, Richard deR. (1953) 
Insurance Plans and Policies 


FRATERNAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA. By Richard deR. Kip. 
The Author, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
1953. 187 pages. $2.75. 

Purpose: To answer a series of questions. How have the fraternal in- 
surance societies fared as insurance carriers? Do they offer anything 
insurance-wise which is not obtainable from commercial companies? Do 
they fill a real social need today? How have they solved their own 
financial problems? In brief, what is the present status of fraternal life 
insurance in the United States? 

Materials and Methods: The materials used were original sources, 
whenever obtainable. The statistical services, particularly in the fraternal 
field, were invaluable. The cor_‘itutions, by-laws, and certificates of the 
societies included in the sample were sources. The methods used were 
historical and statistical, as deemed wisest. 

Facts Presented: The growth of the fraternal insurance system in rela- 
tion to that experience of t the commercial companies (broken down into 
ordinary, industrial, and group). Classifications of insurance practices 
and procedures of the various societies. 

Conclusions and Recommendatiors: Although too numerous to detail 
here, some are: (1) Relative importance o’ fraternal life insurance is 
declining considerably. (2) Size of average certificate is declining, 
whereas the size of the average policy in commercial companies is in- 
creasing. (3) Societies accom, oF amazingly in their quest for financial 
prea after they finally realized the me :ing and is-iportance of 
actuarial solvency. (4) Format of fraterna) vertificates is frequently 
almost identical with that of commercial policies. However, the existence 
of the “safety clause” is the important difference in text. 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Kline, Chester A. (1953) 
Insurance Education 


A SURVEY OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS AVAILABLE FOR TEACHING IN- 
SURANCE AT THE WHARTON SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. By Chester A. Kline. Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1953. 
48 pages. 

Purpose: To review the extent to which audio-visual aids are available 
for university teaching purposes and to suggest ways in which available 
materials may be brought to the attention of teachers. 

Materials and Methods: Visual aid materials and methods of using 
them for insurance teaching were studied. The author visited home offices 
of insurance companies and associations and made inquiries by letter. 

Facts Presented: (1) Audio-visual aids have not been developed for 
use in teaching insurance at the college level. (2) Scarcity of such aics 
is due to: (a) difficulties involved in illustrating the abstract concepts 
of insurance and (b) difficulties of developing and maintaining proper 
facilities for such a program. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: (1) Something more should be 
done to develop audio-visual aids for teaching at the higher levels in 
schools. (2) A visual-aids laboratory shculd be established at the Whar- 
ton Schcol for the development and use of such aids in teaching insur- 
ance. 
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THE BEST POLICY... 


in choosing a text for your courses in life 
insurance is to select a book that 


e reflects current changes in the field 


e explains insurance in understandable business lan- 
guage 
e treats Accident-Sickness and Life Insurance as com- 
plementary parts of the Income Insurance field 
e includes new chapters covering Life Insuranc in the 
American economy, policy options, and “the best 
policy” 
provides questions for discussion at the end of each 
chapter 


© affords expanded material on rate making and policy 
provisions 


e won the applause of many college professors like 
David E. Fitch, Texas A and M College, who wrote 
about the first edition: 


“The organization and order of presentation of the 
subject matter differ from most other texts in the 
field. To show that the nature and functions of 
the life insurance industry are not totally unlike 
those of any other industry, the book has been 
broken down into an explanation of the product, 
the cost, the market, and last, the industry itself 
. . This is well-balanced, well-organized, and 
authoritative.” ; 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Launstein, Howard C. (1956) 
Accounting Methods and Problems 


ACCOUNTING TOOLS FOR MANAGEMENT OF CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. By Howard Cleveland Launstein. Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1956. 375 pages. 


Purpose: It is the purpose of this dissertation to determine what 
financial statements, reports, and ratios, in addition to those in the 
Annual Statement and Insurance Expense Exhibit, are being used by 
management of casualty insurance companies and to evaluate the use- 
fulness of each. 

Materials and Methods: The method and materials used in this study 
were: (1) personal interviews with the financial executives of twenty 
casualty insurance companies, and (2) information obtained by the 
extensive reading of insurance accounting literature and materials on 
control and policy-making. 

Facts Presented: The facts presented concerning the various state- 
ments are: the extent of use, frequency of preparation, recipients, value 
of the information as rated by the executives, size of the companies in- 
volved, the variety of additional information obtained, and its form of 
presentation. This study includes illustrations of company statements, 
reports and ratios. It also presents a discussion of the use of break-even 
point data, budgetary data, and charts, as well as a detailed discussion 
of the Annual Statement and Insurance Expense Exhibit. 

Conclusions: (1) Insurance company management agrees that certain 
statements, reports and ratios are essential to ail casualty insurance com- 
panies regardless of the size of the company. (2) Additional statements, 
reports, and ratios analyses for more effective management control can 
be made from the information contained in the present Annual State- 
ment and from the Company’s own ledger accounts. (3) Effective man- 
agerial-control reports have been more fully developed by certain com- 
panies than by others. (4) There is a wide variance as to the state- 
ments, reports, and ratios analyses considered necessary for control 
purposes by various management grous. (5) Small companies tend to 
prepare fewer regular management re, rts than the larger companies. 
( 6) The Annual Statement is por ena designed fox the safety of the 
policyholders and claimants, therefore it . \scures or de-emphasizes items 
and amounts which need to be taken into -ccount by management. (7) 
Statutory requirements for the Annual S.:tement tend to distort the 
earnings of casualty insurance carriers. (8) \{anagement is interested in 
seeing variances from statutory figures whe. ever there are significant 
variances between statutory amounts and ledger data affecting the over- 
all results of the company. (9) The majority of casualty insurance com- 
panies make ve little use of budgetary data for control purposes and 
usually restrict their use of these pn to operating reports only. (10) 
Statements, reports, and ratio analyses used by management for control 
and policy-making purposes in non-insurance firms can not be used 
without modifications for insurance accounting. 

Reccmmendations: (1) A more detailed instruction sheet should be 
prepared by the insurance commissioners to explain the terminology in 
the Annual Statement and the Insurance Expense Exhibit. (2) The 
statutory loss reserve requirements in Schedule P on pages 32 and 33 
should eliminated when a company’s voluntary loss reserves have 
proven sufficient for a period of seven to ten years. (3) Regular finan- 
cial and operating statements and reports presented to the board of 
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directors should summarize the information presented so as to high- 
light major financial and operating changes. (4) Reports to top manage- 
ment and the directors should be accompanied by a written commentary. 
(5) Increased use should be made of a related charting system in present- 
ing both operating and financial data. (6) Companies should make more 
use of financial and operating ratios in statement analysis. (7) Certain 
financial and operating statements and reports are an essential part of 
the financial data presented to management and the directors. 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Long, John D. (1954) 
Field Organization and Management 


METHODS OF AGENCY CONTINUATION. By John Douglas Long. 
Indiana Association of Insurance Agents, 510 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1954. 110 pages. 

Purpose: To discover and explain ways of minimizing losses of busi- 
ness values in American property insurance agencies ting from trans- 
fer of agency ownership and management because of death or retirement. 

Materials and Methods: Over 200 conferences were held with local 
agents in Indiana. Three months full-time work was put in at the Library 
of Congress extracting relevant materials from books, periodicals, statutes, 
and other sources. Inquiries and conferences were held with company 
officials to gauge company attitudes about the problem of agency con- 
tinuation. 

Facts Presented: (1) Detailed statistical data pertaining to continua- 
tion of Indiana agencies. (2) Applicable provisions of Federal income, 
gift, and estate tax laws. (3) Relevant characteristics of proprietorships, 
partnerships, and corporations, in respect to passing ownership and man- 
agement. (4) Application of buy-and-sell agreements to agency con- 
tinuation. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: (1) Agency business values can 
be preserved by careful planning. (2) Since the time of necessary transfer 
7 un. ‘nown, p . ee ps ma 4 in piven for creating a gery and 

or agency transfer. Buy-and-sell a ents (prepared by attor- 
neys) should be used in every case. (4) Procrastination is the worst 
enemy of agency continuation. 
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GUIDE TO LIFE INSURANCE 


C. C. Robinson and R. W. Osler, V.P., 
Rough Notes Co. 
(Second Printing Revised Edition, 

January, 1956) 

A supplemental text for the “Principles” 

course. A condensed reference for the “Life” 

or advanced life courses. Collateral reading 

for Economics. 

An up-to-the-minute authority written in 

concise, rapid-reading style. Invaluable for 





CONTENTS — 


1. Cost Factors : 

9. Policies & Uses supplemental assignment and collateral read- 

3. industrial-Group- ing. Range of material never before covered 
Wholesale, Etc. in one book. Perfectly organized, written 

4. Policy Provisions to hold the interest of the least interested 

5. Types Companies student. Questions and problems at end of 

6. Govt. Pension Plans each chapter. 

7. Uses of Life Ins. 

8. The Industry 207 pp. Cloth Bound: $2.50 














GUIDEBOOKS TO GENERAL INSURANCE 


Supplemental Assignment and Source 
Reference Material — Pocket Encyclopedias 


Agent’s Fire Insurance Guide $2.00 
Agent’s Casualty Guide, by Gee ‘ $2.00 
Agent’s Automobile Guide, by Gee $2.00 
Agent’s Bonding Guide, by Gee $2.00 


Complete Set — $6.50 


THE ROUGH NOTES COMPANY, INC. 


Insurance Publishers Since 1878 
1142 N. Meridian Street Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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GUIDE 10 ACCIDENT & 
SICKNESS INSURANCE 


(Revised Edition) 


R. W. Osler, Vice President 
The Rough Notes Co. 


Co-author of Guide to Life Insurance and 
Modern Life Insurance 

A supplemental text for “Principles” or the 

basic “Life” course. Collateral reading for 








CONTENTS — Economics. 
Economic Importance; A brief text including all the latest devel 
Policy In ents; ments in the A&S field. Particularly timely 
Nature of Benefits; today when the rapid expansion of A&S (now 
Policy, Standard, & second largest in precaium volume in the busi- 
Uniform Provisions; _ ness) makes desirable fuller treatment of it 
Application; Underwrit- in Principles or Life courses. Thorough index; 
ing; Claims; Classes; glossary of terms. Questions and Problems 
mee ag: on at end of each chapter. 

rm poe ey 168 pp. Hard bound: $2.50; paper bound, $2 











ROUGH NOTES ic, cosveiy, sorry 
INSURANCE SALESMAN tie, sccisen, sickness 


The two leading journals of the insurance 

business, each with the largest audited 

paid circulation in its field. 
The Insurance Salesman and Rough Notes magazines, which began pub- 
lication in 1878, are devoted to insurance education, salesmanship, and 
management in their respective fields—an editorial program which has 
made them the leading insurance journals in directly-paid circulation. 


Excellent supplemental reference sources and collateral reading on any 
subject in any branch of insurance. 


THE ROUGH NOTES COMPANY, INC. 


Insurance Publishers Since 1878 
1142 N. Meridian Street Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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A NEW GENERAL INSURANCE TEXTBOOK ... 
PROPERTY AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


A Guide Book for Agents and Brokers—By Philip Gordis 
Covers all branches of the business except life insurance. Explains 
clearly and simply the purposes of the policy and the needs for the 
coverage—what the provisions mean, and why they are necessary; 
exactly what the policy covers, and how losses will be paid, with 
examples whenever necessary. 

Philip Gordis learned how to write this book through many years 
of practical insurance work in the toughest competitive market in 
the country; through constant study and, most of all, from the thous- 
ands of students who have studied under him to prepare for the 
New York state license examinations for agents and brokers. All 
information is checked against laws, rules and regulations of ALI. 
STATES, and variations noted. 

This is really seven books in one: Fire and Allied Lines, Inland and 
Ocean Marine, Crime Coverages, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability 
Insurance, Automobile, and Other Cla..zs of Znsurance. 

Cloth bound, 529 pages, 6” x 9” $7.50 


A NEW AGENCY MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK ... 


STEP BY STEP 
An Office Manual for Insurance Agencies, by Richard J. 
Layton 
Written for agents from an agent’s point of view, this book gives 
practical solutions on how to cut the seemingly endless detail in local 
agency operations. For students not yet in business, a valuable 
guide as to what must be done, and how to do it. 
It is an Office Manual for local insurance agencies, written in plain 
everyday terms without the frills and superfluous material which 
usually clutter an office management textbook. Every step of re- 
cording a policy is discussed in detail along with numerous brand new 
ideas in agency office systems. Large size illustrations of suggested 
forms are plentiful throughout the book. 
Known throughout the country as an authority on agency manage- 
ment, Mr. Layton has lectured on the subject at dozens of “short 
course” insurance schools (7 consecutive years at the Advanced 
Agency Management School at the University of Connecticut), and 
has given similar lectures before nearly every state association in 
the country. 
Cloth bound, 84 pages, 842" x 11” $2.50 


THE ROUGH NOTES COMPANY, INC. 


Insurance Publishers Since 1878 
1142 N. Meridian Street Indianapolis 6, Indiana 























AAUTI Summaries of Studies and. Research in Insurance 


Osborn, Grant M. (1956) 
Programs for Meeting Risk Problems 


COMPULSORY !.ON-OCCUPATIONAL DISABILITY INSURANCE. By 
Grant M. Osborn. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1956. 

Pu : To present an impartial analysis of the com ry temporary 
disabili ity insurance programs in the United States and to determine the 
feasibility of this insurance in the United States. 

Materials and Methods: The paucity of written material in this field 
necessitated extensive use of personal interviews. The method used was 
to analyze problems which have arisen in the temporary disab.lity in- 
surance programs in this country. For the purpose of this study, problems 
have been classified as they pertain to coverage, benefits, finance, and 
administration. 

Facts Presented: The primary results achieved by this study are: (1) 
A comprehensive —s the four state temporary disability insurance 
programs is presented, with emphasis upon the problems which have 
arisen. (2) The pees and cons and suggested solutions of these problems 
are discussed. ( } New data on the extent and duration of temporary 
non-occupational disability are highlighted. (4) The historical chapters 
emphasize the factors which have influenced the legislative developments. 
(5) The achievements of the different state funds are compared with 
each othér, and in turn, are compared with those of commercial insur- 
ance companies. (6) Considerable unpublished data from commercial 
insurance operations in this field are presented. 

Contniens ona Recemmonetoe: Mest Be “4 epocpaions of this 
study pertain to the specific problems . It is hoped that these 
analyses will be of interest and use to those active in the field, and that 
perhaps the study may serve as a guide to study commissions appointed 
to consider temporary disability insurance legislation. The contin .ed 
operation of some of these programs for well over a decade, and the more 

n ten million workers being provided needed protection against an im- 
portant hazard help to prove the feasibility of this insurance. The ability 
of the commercial insurance pagan peo to thus far compete successfully 
in this field indicates that they will play an important part in any future 
developments. 
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BEST'S PUBLICATIONS" 


—the background for insurance leadership 
Annually 
BEST’S INSURANCE REPORT. 

Fire & Casualty Editiun—Detailed information covering the 
financial condition, management and operations of virtu- 
ally all U. S. and Canadian insurance institutions, together 
with Best's unique company ratings. Available under a 
service arrangement offering regular weekly and menthly 
news coverage together with unlimited inquiry privileges. 





$380.00 
Life Edition—similar in scope to the F&C edition——with 
summary opini of pany standings. Service arrange- 
ment similar to the above. $50.00 


BEST’S INSURANCE GUIDE... 
with Key Ratings. A pocket edition showing Best's ratings 
of the F&C companies with five year summaries of operct- 
ing results. $7.50 
BEST'S LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE 
. « « for life underwriters with ovt-of-the-ordinary prob- 
lems. Shows unusval policies and practices of 200 life com- 
panies ... in tabular form. $2.00 
BeSt'’S LIFE CHART 
Includes the principal items from the financial statements 
of well over 200 recommended companies as well as 
essential operating ratios. $2.00 
Monthly 
BEST’S INSJRANCE NEWS 
In two editions . . . Life and F&C. Thoughtful analyses of 
trends, recent legal decisions, opinions and comments, 
sales slants from other fields, latest company develop- 
ments. Each edition $4.00 per year 


Since 1899 








73 FUTON STMBET, ABW YORE Shee 
Annually 

FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
A pocket-sized rate book showing rates, current dividends 
and histories of the life companies. Complete with basic 
tables for interest and installment figures, paid-up insur- 
ance, cash-values, etc. Includes policy analyses. $4.5 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
The only annual book devoted to life insurance program- 
ming. All the settlement options figures and all the current 
practices on every policy issued since 1900 by the 120 
leading life insurance companies (98% of all ordinary 
business.) In question and answer form. $7.00 

Monthly 

LIFE INSURANCE COURANT 
Basic sales information for students of life insurance. Sales 
Methods, Sales Education, Sales Facts and Figui s. Leading 
life agents give tips based on actual selling experience, 
new figures each month keep the COMPEND and SETTLE- 
MENT OPTIONS up to date. 


$4.00 per year 
Since 1886 fi itcraft 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Newman, Monroe O. (1954) 
Insurance Plans and Policies 


ECONOMIC ISSUES IN TEMPORARY DISABILITY INSURANCE. By Mon- 
roe O. Newman. U:published Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Illinois, 1954. 201 pages. 


Purpose: To present an analysis of the historical development, pro- 
visions, and operating experience with the four state temporary disability 
insurance programs and to evaluate the economic and social desirability 
of programs of this type within the current complex of social insurance 
programs. 

Materials and Methods: (1) Extensive historical materials covering 
both disability and health insurance were examined and summarized to 
provide historical perspective. (2) Each of the laws was analyzed in 
terms of its own development and in contrast to all the cthers. (3) Data 
on operating experience were gathered from administrative agencies 
and, by survey, from insurance companies providing this cover. 

Facts Presented: The data collected were brought to bear on the 
contentions of the advocates and adversaries of the three types of tempor- 
ary disability insurance laws in current use. This provided a framework 
for analysis of the economic and social advisability of the various laws 
and served to point up the relevant buses on which conclusions of merit 
could be aod g 

Conclusions and Recommendations: The study indicated the nature of 
the merits and defects of each alternative system; but, on balance, the 
economies of operation of an exclusive state fund seem to make it the 
most desirable means by which the goals of this type of social insurance 
can be reached. However, on the basis of broader social considerations, 
questions were raised as to the advisability of further enactments of 
laws of this type before action is taken with respect to social risks that 
are possibly more pressing. 
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PRESENTED BY THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOTION PICTURES 


Especially designed for the college ciassroom 


TAILOR-MADE DOLLARS — classroom edition 


A realistic narrative explaining the operation 
of a Planned Security Program 
Running time: 40 minutes—- 16mm. sound film 


STRICTLY BUSINESS — classroom edition 


A personalized story describing business insur- 
ance and what it can mean to a partnership 
Running time: 40 minutes— 16mm. sound film 


FROM EVERY MOUNTAINSIDE — on institutiona! film 
— in Technicolor } 


A comprehensive view of life ins srance at work 
-— for the individual, his family and the na- 
tional economy 

Running time: 33 minutes — 16mm. & 35 mm. 
sound film 


YOURS TO SHOW - - - FREE OF CHARGE 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Pickrell, Jesse F. (1956) 
Insurance Plans and Policies 


AN ANALYSIS OF GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE. By Jesse F. Pick- 
rell. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 
1956. 318 pages. 


Pu : To provide a comprehensive source of information on group 
disability insurance and to analyze current problems and practices. 
er Pawan accidental — and dism wee see yea acci _ — 
ness, hospital expense, surgical expense, m expense, drea ’ 
and major medical covers. The study is limited to commercial disability 
insurance, and references are made to Blue Cross and similar plans for 
purposes of comparison only. 

Materials and Methods: First-hand information concerning problems 
and practices was secured directly from seven of the eight largest grou 
companies in the United States. Current materials from trade tow 4 
were used for industry-wide factual data. 

Facts Presented: The study covers the following subjects: (1) the 
basic nature of group pee | insurance; (2) analysis of the master 
contract; (3) State and Federal disability legislation; (4) the selling of 
group disability insurance; (5) installation and administration of plans; 
(6) premium rates; (7) underwriting and risk rating; (8) reserves; (9) 
evaluation of group disability insurance. . 

Conclusions and Recommendations: Many problems confronted by 
grour disability insurers are inherent in the traditional first-dollar cov- 
erage of medical care costs. The relatively new major medical cover 
seems to offer the most logical answer to the long-range solution of the 
medical care problem by commercial insurers. 

Experimentation and the State disability laws have focused attention on 
methods of agree: | small groups, and experience indicates that group 
insurance can reach a very large proportion of those insurable in the 
United States. 
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Life insurance education has been the most influential contribu- 
tion in advancing the prestige of the life insurance career. The 
background provided by college level courses interests a quality 
prospective agent who will be capable of rendering a truly pro- 
fessional type service. Just as important is the development of a 
host of thoughtful buyers. 


Our Northwestern Mutual experience indicates the trend: 


In The Northwestern Mutual, 1 agent in 7 is a C.L.U. 
In the industry, 1 agent in 41 is a C.L.U. 


Approximately 40% of all Northwestern Mutual sales are 
in the field of Advanced Underwriting. 


The Northwestern Mutual lapse rate as quoted from the 
1955 “Bests Life Insurance Reports” is 1.99,—a persistency 
which indicates that the proper amount and type of con- 
tract was sold. 


45% of the entire volume sold in 1955 was purchased bv 
Northwestern Mutual policyholders buying additional life 
insuxance from th's Company. This suggests to us that ou: 
agents are rendexing the type of service which produces a 
clientele relationship. 


We believe in the future of the man who enters the life insurance 
business directly from his college experience. The Company has 
a permanent College Relations Division which is actively visiting 
colleges and universities throughout the country. In this manner we 
are able to introduce high caliber men to Northwestern Mutual 
opportunities. It is primarily througi: the interest stimulated by the 
insurance instructors that our program is successful. It is indeed 
a pleasure to thank these men for their help and co-operation. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
720 EAST WISCONSIN AVENUE © MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Pierce, John Eugene (1956) 
Insurance Plans and Policies 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD: A Process of Integration. By John Eugene Pierce. Un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1956. 510 


pages. 

eoory To ascertain principles relating to the process of integration 
by which comprehensive property-liability insurance policies have de- 
veloped for the household risk, with the expectation that these principles 
may serve as poet for the further development of policies having 
optimum breudth and flexibility. To trace some of the causes and effects 
of such integration of covers and to evaluate various techniques of inte- 
gration in the light of their applications. 

Materials and Methods: These principles are derived primarily from 
detailed analysis of integrative steps in the evolution of the few current 
policies which seem best to illustrate breadth of coverage and which 
together may provide for the entire range of property and liability insur- 
ance needs of the iypiees family. Copies of policies, rule and form 
books, insurance periodicals, bureau and company materials, and a large 
number of interviews, served as sources of data. 

Facts Presented: Actual instances of the combination and broadenin 
»€ coverages in several major series comprising the background an 
de ay of the personal property floater, the comprehensive per- 
sone: liability policy, the combination automobile policy, and the fire 
policy with comprehensive dwelling forms; and fsa the combination 
residence policy, with British “Householders Comprehensive Policy,” 
and the more recent homeowners policies, comprehensive dwelling policy, 
and the like. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: Comprehensive insurance appears 
as the result of a gradual process characterized by the broadening of 
insuring clauses, omission of exclusions, and combination of previously 

rate covers to form policies of growing scope, completeness, and 
cohesiveness. A contract of insurance which deals with a comparatively 
small area may more readily be made liberal as to that area than may 
one of greater scope; hence, primary emphasis is given to expansion of 
coverage, as distinct from mere liberalization of terms. There is an 
inherent conflict between comprehensiveness of coverage and insepara- 
bility of components which militates against widespread standardiza- 
tion of any very inclusive policy which does not make adequate provision 
for differences among types of risks. Conclusions include: an attempt to 
reconcile this conflict by consideration of the various techniques by 
which proper flexibility may be cbtained wit) out resort to the mere 
fitting together of fragmentary units; consideration of the self-selection 
features inherent in combinations of coverages and principles relating 
to the use of such features to obtain favorable selection without extensive 
underwriting procedures; analysis of problems accompanying the gro 
of comprehensive insurance, and the underlying causes and effects of 
such growth. 
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AAU1'l Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Trosper, Joseph F. (1954) 
Market Analysis 


A CASE STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF GROUP LIFE INSURANCE ON THE 
OWNERSHIP OF INDIVIDUAL LIFE INSURANCE. By Joseph F. Trosper 
Unpublished D.C.S. dissertation, Indiana University, 1954. 196 


Purpose: To analyze to what extent the ownership of group life in- 
surance influences the purchase of new ordinary or industrial insurance 
and the lapse of existing ordinary or industrial insurance. 

Materials and Methods: Study was based on personal interviews with 
186 household heads who owned group life insurance during the period 
of steady go ay er observed and 230 household heads who did not 
own group life insurance during the period of steady employment. 

Fects P1:sented; (1) The cases as described above were compared 
with respect to the purchase of new insurance. (2) Their behaviors 
were then compared with respect to lapse of individual insurance. (3) 
Then they were compared with — to both the purchase and lapse 
of individual insurance on dependents. All these behavioral aspects 
were related to income, dependency status, and education of the house- 
hold head. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: Slightly fewer group life owners 
purchased new individual insurance—the greatest effect being among 
those with low incomes and little education. The presence of group life 
insurance had no effect upon whether or not individual insurance on the 
household head was lapsed. While the presence of group life insurance 
did not ap to have any bearing on the lapse of individual insurance 
on Seeueas, a greater percentage of household heads who did not 
own group life bought individual insurance on dependents and they 
bough’ larger amounts. 
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AAUTI Summaries of Studies and Research in Insurance 


Yousri, Abbas Soliman (1956) 
Programs for Meeting Risk Problems 


PREPAYMENT OF MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CARE COSTS IN WISCON- 
SIN. By Abbas Soliman Yousri. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. The 
University of Wisconsin, 1956. 452 pages. 


Purpose: To explore the problems among insurers, the medical pro- 
fession, and policy holders or participants of prepaid medical and sur- 
gical care in Wisconsin. 

Materials and Methods: As its Bibliography will attest, this study en- 
compassed a great variety of printed material of both a medical and 
insurance nature. Considerable emphasis was placed on interviews with 
officers and members of the medical and insurance professional societies 
and organizations as well as insurance company personnel. Correspond- 
ence a proved helpful as a method of providing additional information 
and discussion of problems. 

Facts Presented: Considerable discussion is devoted to methods of 
compensating professional medical practitioners and the relationship of 
these methods to the insurance notion. The organizations ailing 
this coverage are then discussed in great detail. For example, commercial 
insurers are compared and contrasted with respect to their organization, 
benefits provided, and their nature. Medical Society sponsored plans 
including the “Surgical Care of Milwaukee,” “The Wisconsin Plan,” and 
the “Wisconsin Physicians Service” are described as to their organization 
and benefits provided. Finally lay-sponsored plans provided by industry, 
cooperative organizations, and communities are evaluated. 

Conclusions and Recommendations: A slow but distinct trend toward 
abandonment of the ability to pay” method of determining professional 
fees by the “average” or “usual” fee plans appears to be developing. 
Service benefit plans are being written in conjunction with more liberal 
policy provisions and coverages and give rise to a considerable degree of 
optimism over the future of this coverage. Cooperation between all 

s of commercial insurance and the medical profession has resulted 
in the development of improved methods of coverage, usually beneficial 
to the remaining third party—the insured. Too much stress has been 
given to insuring the small loss, sometimes even a certain loss which 
could be better budgeted by the insured himself. The application of 
the deductible provision thus suggests itself to preserve insurance reserves 
and to limit costs of coverage against the more financially serious losses. 
Lay-sponsored plans indicate a stress on preventive medical care as one 
method of reducing the problems of insuring or prepaying surgical and 
medical care costs. 
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"ROPERTY INSURANCE, Third Edition 
By JOHN H. MAGEE 


Director for Maine of the Tederal Housing Administration 


The new Third Edition of this well-known text has been thoroughly rewritten from 
beginning to end. It offers a complete and comprehensive analysis of insurance 
coverages available for the protection of property, serving the needs of the course 
in property insurance better than ever before. Typical contracts such as the New 
York Standard fire policy, the open-cargo form, and the 1955 automobile compre- 
hensive policy are thoroughly analyzed. Around these various contracts all the 
other important property forms are studied. 

Copyright 1955 767 pages 


GENERAL INSURANCE, Fourth Edition 


By JOHN H. MAGEE 


The Fourth Edition of this popular text covers multiple-line underwriting, the in- 
creasingly popular package policies, and other recent policies and practices. It offers 
the student a comprehensive general knowledge of insurance principles and coverages, 
and is amply illustrated by figures, charts,.and tables. This is one of the texts se- 
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Copyright 1953 942 pages 


LIFE INSURANCE, Revised Edition 


By JOHN H. MAGEE 


This book brings together all of the material the beginning Jife insurance student 
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the American College of Life Underwriters. 

Copyright 1951 840 pages 
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By Ropert I. MEHR and EMERSON CAMMACK 
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buyer may encounter. This book has also been approved by the Insurance Institute 
of America for use in its course in Insurance Principles. 
Copyright 1952 798 pages 
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FIRE AND PROPERTY INSURANCE 


By WILLIAM H. RODDA 


Designed to meet the changing needs of the insurance field todav, 
this new text covers every important aspect of insurance in a new 


and thought-provoking manner. 


In accord with the current trend, the book gives your students de- 
lineation of insurance by function rather than by traditional lines. 
This trend, which separates insurance according to property loss 
coverage and liability coverages, keynotes the text. And to insure 
flexibility, the author has organized this functional approach so that 
it can be used with current insurance policies and forms used in 


every state. 


CONTENTS: 


PART I — FUNDAMENTALS OF 
INSURANCE ON PROPERTY 
1. Insuring Against Risk of Loss 
2. Law of Contracts 


PART II — FIRE INSURANCE 


3. The Standard Fire Policy 

4. Fire Forms and Endorsements 

5. Mortgage Interests 

6. Property Valuation and Loss 
Adjustment 

7. Fire Rates and Rating Organi- 
zations 


PART III—-EXTENSIONS OF 
THE FIRE POLICY 


8. The Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement 
9. Other Extensions of the 
Policy 
i0. Broad Form Endorsements to 
the Fire Policy 
11. Consequential Loss Coverages 
12. Fire Legai Liability 
PART IV--MARINE AND 
TRANSPORTATION INSUR- 
ANCE 


13. Ocean Marine Insurance Prin- 
cipies 


Fire 


14. Ocean Marine Coverages 

15. Ocean Marine Insurance Prac- 
tices 

16. Nature of Inland Marine In- 
surance 

17. Carrier and Bailee Floater 
Policies 

18. Business and Personal Floater 
Policies 


PART V— OTHER PROPERTY 

LOSS COVERAGES 

19. Automobile Physical Damage 

20. Aircraft Physical Damage 

21. Insuring Against Loss from 
Crime 

22. Boiler and Machinery Insur- 
ance 

23. Glass Insurance 

24. Miscellaneous Property Loss 
Coverages 

25. Multiple Line Policies 


PART VI— GENERAL INSUR- 

ANCE PROBLEMS 

26. Insurance Company Cpera- 
tions 

27. Reinsurance 

28. Government Regulation of the 
Insurance Business 
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